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witnesses decried the lack of minority graduate students and faculty 
to serve as role models. Much testimony was also critical of federal 
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MINORITY PARTICIPATION AND RETENTION 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 



TUESDAY, MAY 17, 1994 

U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities, of 
the Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:15 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Paul Simon pre- 
siding. 
Present: Senator Simon. 

Opening Statement of Senator Simon 

Senator Simon [presiding]. The subcommittee will come to order. 

I would like to first of all thank the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee, Senator Pell, for agreeing to a hearing of the subcommittee on 
the subject of minorities in higher education. 

When I served in the House, I chaired their subcommittee on 
higher education for 4 years. We held hearings on this subject, the 
first hearings ever held on Hispanics in higher education, and I 
think it is appropriate that on the 40th anniversary of the Brown 
decision that we take a look at where we are and where we ought 
to go. 

The Brown decision reversed Plessy v. Ferguson, which set up 
the myth that we could have separate but equal. It was a great vic- 
tory for all Americans, for minorities particularly, and also what is 
not quite as widely known, it was a great victory for women. Up 
until that point, we had some architectural, engineering, and den- 
tal schools that said, "Sorry, we are not going to admit you if you 
are female." We had nursing schools that would not admit males. 
So it was a victory for all Americans. 

It has not worked out as well as many of us had hoped in 1954, 
but is this Nation better because of the Brown decision? Absolutely. 
It was interesting for me to read recently, in a decision on another 
matter, where Justice Souter, speaking for Justices Kennedy and 
O'Connor, said that Plessy v. Ferguson was wrong the day it was 
handed down in 1896. And I think clearly, it was wrong. 

So the Brown decision has helped to open opportunity for people, 
particularly for minorities and for women. But are we doing as 
much as we should, and where are we going? Particularly as you 
look at African American males, we are not getting the kind of at- 
tendance figures that we should have. 

(1) 
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Let me pay tribute also to two people, one of whom is here, who 
suggested this hearing — Buzz Palmer, and his wife, State Senator 
Alice Palmer suggested that we hold this hearing. I thought it was 
an excellent idea, and we are pleased to have the hearing. 

We will now receive for the record a statement by Senator Pell. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Pell follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Pell 

As long as I have been a United States Senator I have been in- 
terested in increasing both access to higher education and gradua- 
tion rates for underrepresented groups. That is why I was so dis- 
tressed to hear of the recent report by the American Council on 
Education entitled "Twelfth Annual Status Report on Minorities in 
Higher Education." 

It seems many of our efforts to promote initiatives which aim for 
higher minority participation ana retention rates have been less 
than successful. If three out of five of our African American, His- 
panic and Native American undergraduates are failing to earn 
their baccalaureate degrees within 6 years, than surely more can 
be done. 

As the report mentioned, financial aid alone is not enough to en- 
sure that minority students will complete their education. How- 
ever, the report also stated that "experience has shown that grants, 
scholarships and grant/loan combinations have a greater positive 
effect on minority persistence and degree completion than reliance 
only on loans." This is an important point, particularly when we 
are hearing that loan volume at many institutions has skyrocketed. 

I wish to commend Bob Atwell of ACE and his colleagues in the 
higher education community for their efforts to increase the maxi- 
mum Pell Grant to $2,500 m fiscal year 1995. This proposed $200 
increase is not as much as we'd like, but it is a significant step in 
the right direction. Clearly, the ACE report underscores the need 
to more amply fund the Pell Grant program. Thank you. 

Senator Simon. Thank you Senator Pell. 

I would like to call first on Robert Atwell, the president of the 
American Council on Education, the umbrella organization for 
higher education in this country. And would you please introduce 
the people who are with you, Mr. Atwell? 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT H, ATWELL, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, WASHINGTON, DC, ACCOMPANIED 
BY REGINALD WILSON, SENIOR SCHOLAR, AMERICAN COUN- 
CIL ON EDUCATION; DEBORAH CARTER, ASSOCIATE DIREC- 
TOR, OFFICE OF MINORITIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION, AMER- 
ICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION; AND HECTOR GARZA, DI- 
RECTOR, OFFICE OF MINORITIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

Mr. Atwell. Certainly, Senator. With me today is Reginald Wil- 
son, who is a senior scholar at ACE; Deborah Carter, who is associ- 
ate director of the Office of Minorities in Higher Education at ACE; 
and Hector Garza, who director of that office. 

I do have a statement that I would like to have introduced for 
tne record. 

Senator Simon. It will be included, and let me say that we do 
face some time constraints. I have to leave here no later than noon. 
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So what we will do is enter all statements in the record, and we 
will use the 5-minute rule in terms of presentations and then try 
to devote more time to questions. 

Before we hear from you, Mr. Atwell, let me add that I really ap- 
preciate the leadership you have shown in a whole series of areas 
including this one, and it is a pleasure to have you here as a wit- 
ness. 

Mr. Atwell. Thank you, Senator. 

I am going to try to make it as easy as possible on you. I am 
going to summarize my written testimony in about 5 minutes, and 
then my colleagues and I will simply attempt to answer your ques- 
tions rather than adding further testimony. 

I want to compliment you on having this hearing, both because 
it addresses probably the most important problem in higher edu- 
cation, and maybe even the most important problem in the Nation, 
namely, how to improve the participation and the success of the 
underrepresented minorities; and second, I am glad you did this be- 
cause it gives me an opportunity to say some things which have 
been very much on my mind in recent months. 

My written testimony and these summary comments will be criti- 
cal of the Congress and the administration, and in offering them, 
Senator Simon. I am very well aware that I will be preaching to 
the converted, because no one in the Congress has done more than 
you to advance the participation of minorities, and I only wish that 
you had been able to compel the attendance of other Members of 
Congress at this hearing. 

I am joined here by three of my colleagues whom I did introduce, 
whose careers have been and are devoted to the cause of advancing 
minorities in higher education, and they will attempt to answer 
your questions. 

I want to make several points. The first is that the proportion 
of minorities in our population is increasing, while their participa- 
tion in higher education is well belcw that of majority whites. And 
in the case of Latinos, only a little more than half finish high 
school, while blacks are more likely to finish high school, although 
at a lesser rate than whites; but both groups participate in higher 
education at far lower rates than whites. 

After some years of decline in the participation rates of blacks, 
Latinos and Native Americans, we did see a small uptick, and only 
a small one, in 1991 and 1992. 

My second point is that particularly among blacks, there are 
large gender differences. You referred to them in your opening com- 
ments. Women participate at higher rates than men, and the col- 
lege participation rates of black males declined between 1990 and 
1992. 

Third, the completion or retention rates are even worse than par- 
ticipation rates. Within 6 years, only 32 percent of blacks and 41 
percent of Hispanics attain a baccalaureate degree, in contrast to 
55 percent of whites. This problem of participation and success in- 
creases at every level, so that, for example, graduate school partici- 
pation and persistence of blacks, Latinos and Native Americans 
lags well below that of whites and far below 7/hat is necessary to 
provide the role models which contribute so much to the success of 
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minorities at the undergraduate level In brief, the pipeline prob- 
lem is severe, and it is getting worse. 

My fourth point is to argue that while the relatively poor record 
is something for which we ail — taxpayers, colleges, universities and 
policymakers — must share the responsibility, it is the case that 
most colleges and universities are working very hard on the prob- 
lem. Indeed, I can testify from my personal experience and my 
knowledge of many colleges and universities that the fastest grow- 
ing share of institutional budgets is usually institutionally 
funded— not federally funded, but institutionally fund— student 
aid. In some cases, half, and even more in some private colleges, 
of increased student fee revenue is being channeled back into stu- 
dent aid, and much of that is to address the financial needs of the 
underrepresented minorities. 

Some participants in this hearing may argue, and others will, 
that our failures can be laid at the doorstep of colleges and univer- 
sities. The facts are otherwise. 

My final point is that what we have is a failure on the part of 
Congress to meet its own commitments. While the Congress was 
patting itself on the back for the commitments to dramatically in- 
crease Pell grant funding in the Higher Education Act reauthoriza- 
tion of 1992— for example, the Pell grant authorized for 1995-96 
was $4,100, and the administration is proposing only $2,400 — this, 
Senator, is a huge credibility gap. Indeed, I would characterize it 
as bait-and-switch— the bait is the $4,100 authorized, and the 
switch is the $2,400 proposed for appropriations. And the switch is 
also from grants to loans. 

The consequences of the failure of Congress to meet its own com- 
mitments is the worsening grant/loan imbalance, which in turn dis- 
courages the participation of the underrepresented groups. By 
treating higher education largely as a consumer good to be pur- 
chased through borrowing, we are both discouraging participation 
and increasing the risk of more loan defaults on the part of the 
academically high-risk students. 

It is wrong to ask high-risk students to borrow until there is evi- 
dence that tney have sufficiently established themselves academi- 
cally as to be likely to graduate. Senator, the single most effective 
step this Congress could take to improve our performance on behalf 
of these groups is to increase the Pell grant maximum to the levels 
which the Congress itself has authorized. 

Mr. Chairman, most of our institutions are doing their share. 
When will the Congress meet its own commitments? 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Atwell appears at the end of the 
hearing record.] 

Senator SlMON. I thank you. Let me make a couple of comments 
and then ask some questions. 

First, I agree with you completely that we have to increase the 
grants. The reality is we are expanding the loan program, as we 
should, but that should not be a substitute for increasing the grant 
program. And I think it has a particularly deleterious effect on low- 
income people. For middle-income people to sign a note to say we 
are going to pay back "x" number of thousands of dollars is not a 
great barrier. For someone making $12,000 a year, that is a huge 
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barrier. And I guess we are preaching to the converted on both 
sides here, but I think we made a mistake in caving in much too 
quickly on making the Pell grants an entitlement. Regardless of 
the sum, whether it is $2,400 or $4,600, we have to make it an en- 
titlement. And then, when we start adding money, it is real money. 
As long as it is subject to appropriations, we can make it $10,000; 
and we look good when we authorize the $10,000, but then we do 
not have the money for it. And when the squeeze is on, the money 
is not going to be there. 
You may wish to react to that. 

Mr. ATWELL. Well, I completely agree with the Pell grant entitle- 
ment point. We favored that. And the very least that could happen 
now, in the absence of that, is to meet the commitments that the 
Congress did make in the reauthorization. 

But the grant-loan imbalance is getting to be, as you suggest, 
very discouraging for the participation of minorities. The kind of 
people you describe should not even be asked to take loans, cer- 
tainly not until they get academically established; and we are re- 
quiring them to take loans, and in case they do not establish them- 
selves academically and drop out, we are only making the default 
problem worse. 

Also, I think the Pell grant program, Senator, is being asked to 
do a lot of things. It is being asked to be targeted on the neediest 
of the needy and at the same time to be of assistance to the middle 
class, for good and sufficient reasons, but it is a program that is 
being asked to do an awful lot. 

Senator Simon. I would add, the old GI Bill that we had after 
World War II, which had no income qualification whatsoever, if you 
put an inflation on it, today would average about $8,500. No one 
today is getting a grant for anything close to that amount. 

One positive step that has been taken by the administration is 
to make clear to colleges and universities that you can have set- 
asides, programs, scholarships, to encourage minorities, whether it 
is African Americans, Latinos, Native Americans, whatever; that is 
clearly a step forward. 

Let me ask you, Mr. Atwell, and the others here, the decline in 
African American males in college — and the decline has not been 
that great with Latinos, I think in large part because the numbers 
never got high enough to decline very much. But I would be inter- 
ested in knowing is this solely because we have not had the grants? 
Is it our economy? What are we failing to do to encourage them? 

Mr. ATWELL. I would like to ask Dr. Wilson to respond to that 
question. 

Mr. Wilson. Mr. Chairman, it is partly because of the grants, of 
course, and it is the principal reason wny we are here. But also, 
it is because the African American male has both negative and 
positive alternatives that he can choose that deflect from his at- 



For example, African American males are overrepresented in the 
military. In every branch of the military, they are overrepresented 
because there were no alternatives in the civilian job market, and 
they were not able to go to college. This is now going to be affected 
by the downsizing of the military, but currently, for example, they 
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are over 30 percent in the army, while they are only 12 percent in 
the population. 

Then, black males are overrepresented in proprietary schools, 
again because of the burden of loans, they are attracted to short- 
term educational programs which seem to pay off rather quickly, 
but in actuality do not pay off as well. 

They are overrepresented in the criminal justice system, and 
they are more unemployed than any other group. If you look at the 
unemployment rate,they are unemployed and thus deterred from 
oing to college because of the great loan burdens that are incurred 
y going to college. 

When you put all of those factors together — the military, the 
criminal justice, the debt rates of loans, and the proprietary 
schools — the cumulative effect has been to discourage them from 
going to college. 

Senator SIMON. Ms. Carter. 

Ms. Carter. There are some programs that have been effective 
that we have see, established in recent years, that have increased 
the participation of African American males. And what we find to 
be effective are the kinds of support programs that are comprehen- 
sive, that focus particularly on the kinds of issues that Dr. Wilson 
raised, but also form a network of support for them. Those pro- 
grams — Prince George's Community College operates such a pro- 
gram — look specifically for black males who have the capability of 
going to college, who have the desire. 

I think along with those kinds of programs, adequate financial 
support, we can change that scenario, and those are the kinds of 
changes that we need to focus on. 

Senator SlMON. Mr. Garza, I recognize the statistics for the His- 
panic population are somewhat different, but I would be interested 
in your reaction, too, and not just on the African American males, 
but the overall issue. 

Mr. GARZA. Yes, I think you were right on target when you indi- 
cated the number of Latinos has not increased enough to be able 
to have a notable decline, and I certainly appreciate that comment. 
The statements that Deborah made in terms of programs within 
colleges and universities are extremely important. We at ACE as- 
sume an important leadership role in helping college presidents un- 
derstand this. 

Additionally, there are other programs that we are working with 
in terms of communities that the Ford Foundation, for example, is 
sponsoring. So I think it is important for us to continue to exercise 
that leadership. 

Senator SlMON. Thank you. 

Mr. Atwell, you have a great deal of experience in the field of 
higher education. What would you say to a small college or univer- 
sity with a very, very low percentage of minorities in the popu- 
lation? Are they doing what they should in terms of educational op- 
portunity, not for the minorities, but for the majority, because they 
are not being exposed to the kind of diversity that they have? That 
is kind of a Softball question. 

Mr. Atwell. I think that any college that does not look like 
America is not serving its students well. And I think that while 
most institutions are doing an awful lot to increase the proportion 
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of minorities, in fact they are spending more on that than on al- 
most anything else these days, and that is why those fees are going 
up. I think it is a tough set or problems. Some of those institutions 
look very expensive to the student, and the only way the student 
thinks that he or she can afford the institution is through very 
heavy borrowing, which in turn discourages them. 

So the private colleges— and that was your illustration — face a 
particularly difficult problem in attracting a diverse student body. 
They have also got to address not only the student body question, 
but the campus climate— is it chilly for minorities? What about the 
presence of role models? What about the curriculum? ^ 

In our own a One-Third of a Nation" report and follow-on activi- 
ties, we say that it is a tapestry of things. You have got to have 
a commitment from on top; you have got to address the curricular 
issue; you have to address the campus climate issue, the role mod- 
els on the faculty and staff. It is all of those things together. And 
I think our institutions are working pretty hard on these problems. 
There is a long way to go, but they are working hard on them, and 
they are certainly spending a lot of their own resources on it. 

Senator Simon. Let me ask this final question of all of vou; since 
Bob Atwell took the liberty of getting you all up to the desk, why, 
you are all subject to this process. If you were a member of this 
Senate, and you could just enact two or three things to really en- 
courage greater participation, what would that two- or three-point 
program oe? 

I will start with you, Dr. Atwell. 

Mr. ATWELL. I will let my colleagues respond also, but I wili say 
for myself, as I indicated earlier, the first thing you could do is 
make Pell grants an entitlement; or, if you do not do that, at least 
make the commitments that are in the 1992 Act, which would get 
you to a $4,100 Pell grant for 1995-96. That is the single most im- 
portant thing this Congress could do. 

Senator Simon. Dr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson. Certainly, I would echo that and say that that ap- 
plies equally well to the State Student Incentive grants and all of 
those efforts which bolster the giving of grants to college students. 

But the second thing I would do would be to signal colleges and 
universities that they should pay more attention and give more re- 
wards to faculty teaching. Now they are concentrating more on re- 
search and publications and give little attention to teaching. The 
fact that 55 percent of white students finish a degree in 6 years 
is indicative of the fact that we are only getting about half of our 
students through college, let alone 41 percent of Hispanic students 
and 32 percent of African American students. I think that is a dis- 
mal record, and it is an indictment of our colleges in not paying 
attention to the retention question and to the graduation question. 

So in addition to the money to be able to go to college, I would 
concentrate more on the retention of students while they p,re in col- 
lege as well. 

Senator SlMON. Good point. You mentioned, as did Dr. Atwell, 
the role model. I recall a few years ago, when one of the State uni- 
versities in my State with about 24,000 students had one Hispanic 
professor. Obviously, in that situation you are not creating role 
models and the climate that you ought to have. 
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Mr. ATWELL. No, we are not. Reginald Wilson and I are involved 
in an activity which is designed to do something about the pipeline 
problem by teaming up Historically Black Colleges and Univer- 
sities with majority institutions so that people who do not quite 
have their Ph.D.s— the so-called A.B.D.S — can get their Ph.D. work 
finished. 

Really, this pipeline problem gets more severe the further along 
you get, and what we have got is just an enormous amount of bid- 
ding up of the price of the very few minority faculty types who are 
available for these jobs. That pipeline problem is very, very severe 
and institutions are having to "grow their own," which is a good 
idea. And a second thing you can do, Senator, is put more money 
into graduate fellowships to produce these people. 

Senator Simon. Ms. Carter. 

Ms Carter. I would, of course, agree with Dr. Wilson and Mr. 
Atwell have said. I would also like to again reiterate the impor- 
tance of funding programs that really support the academic 
achievement of students of color as well as majority students. Insti- 
tutions that are successful in graduating greater numbers of stu- 
dents provide academic support programs, and they have early 
warning systems. If we had Federal challenge grants or State chal- 
lenge grants that would really encourage institutions and help sup- 
port these kinds of programs financially, it would greatly increase 
the overall retention and graduation not only of African Americans 
and Latinos and Native Americans, but also of whites. And that 
needs to be worked on. 

So I would talk about the importance and support the impor- 
tance of those programs as well as— and we have programs like 
that through our TRIO programs— also, increase funding for our 
Historically Black institutions as well as our Latino-serving institu- 
tions. We really need to support those institutions because there 
are substantial numbers of African Americans and Latinos who are 
enrolled in those institutions. 

Senator Simon. Mr. Garza. 

Mr. Garza. I think what Deborah is advocating, and it is cer- 
tainly something that I would agree with, is providing incentives 
and rewards for institutions. Our institutions do know how to de- 
veloi good retention programs and good programs to help students 
of color achieve. Oftentimes, it is lack of resources that prevents 
them from implementing these model programs. So we need to be 
supportive of that, and we need to increase the funding for that. 

Senator Simon. I thank you all very much. Let me just under- 
score your earlier point, Mr. Atwell, on the Pell grant. My strong 
feeling is that there has to be a major fight that is willing to be 
waged to make it an entitlement, a fight that we may not win the 
first time, but real candidly, we did not make a real fight of that 
this time We ought to make a fight on the Senate floor, and we 
ought to find out who is willing to stand up and who is not. And 
our friends in higher education are going to have to get in the mid- 
dle of that brawl. 

Mr. Atwell. We certainly appreciate your support for that, Sen- 
ator, and we will be with you. 

Senator SlMON. OK. Thank you very, very much. 
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Senator Simon. Our next witness is Cornelia Blanchette, associ- 
ate director of the education and employment issues at the U.S. 
General Accounting Office. She is accompanied by Wayne Upshaw 
and James Spaulding. / 

Ms. Blanchette, we thank you for being here, and we look tor- 
ward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF CORNELIA M. BLANCHETTE, ASSOCIATE DI- 
RECTOR, EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT ISSUES, U.S. GEN- 
ERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, ACCOMPANIED BY WAYNE UP- 
SHAW AND JAMES SPAULDING 

Ms. BLANCHETTE. Thank you, Senator Simon. 

We are pleased to be here today to assist the subcommittee as 
it addresses issues related to minority participation in higher edu- 
cation. 

Wayne Upshaw and James Spaulding are accompanying me 
today. We will discuss the results of our ongoing work on the rela- 
tionship between changes in the financial aid provided to low-in- 
come students and their persistence in pursuing higher education. 

Today, we are focusing on how increases in different types of fi- 
nancial aid affect the willingness and ability of minority students 
to remain in college from semester to semester and eventually 



large, nationally representative sample of students who graduated 
from high school in 1980. We analyzed data on white, African 
American, and Hispanic students who went to 4-year colleges im- 
mediately after graduating from high school. Because the number 
of Asian American and Native American students in the sample 
was not large enough to generate reliable statistical results, we did 
not analyze data pertaining to them. 

Our work to date suggests that increasing grant aid is more ef- 
fective than increasing loan aid and reducing a minority student's 
probability of dropping out. For example, an African American stu- 
dent who receives a grant $1,000 greater than the average grant 
in a semester has a 7 percent lower probability of dropping out in 
that semester than an African American student receiving the av- 
erage grant award. Similarly, a Hispanic student has an 8 percent 
lower probability of dropping out in a semester if grant aid is in- 
creased by $1,000 in that semester. 

In contrast, our results show that increasing loan aid in a semes- 
ter does not significantly influence the probability of a minority 
student dropping out in that semester. For white students, by com- 
parison, additional loan aid does significantly reduce the dropout 
probability, but by a lesser amount than an equal increase in grant 
aid. 

This information on the relative effectiveness of grants and loans 
and increasing student assistance is particularly relevant because 
since the late 1970's, Federal student financial assistance has shift- 
ed from being mostly grants to mostly loans. The biggest decreases 
in grants have been in Social Security and veterans' programs, 
which altogether accounted for 45 percent of Federal student aid in 
academic year 1977-78 and 4 percent in academic year 1992-93. 

Pell grant awards, the basic Federal grant program for low-in- 
come students, remained approximately level in constant dollars 
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from 1980 to 1987, although in more recent years, total awards 
have increased. However, because of tuition increases, there has 
been an erosion in the ability of Pell grants to pay for tuition. In 
1981, the maximum appropriated Pell grant covered 31 percent of 
the average cost of a private 4-year school, while coverage dropped 
to 16 percent in 1973. 

The shift in Federal funding from grants to loans may initially 
save budget dollars, but cost the economy in the long run. Both 
grants and loans reduce the current outlay required of the student 
in his or her family. However, because the principal and interest 
repayment, unlike grants, loans do not reduce the net cost of edu- 
cation to the student over time. While the Federal cost of a grant 
exceeds that of a loan of equal amount, grants may be more cost- 
effective if they better encourage students to finish their college 
education and, as a result, increase their earning potential. 

The result, that additional grants are more effective than addi- 
tional loans in encouraging minority student assistance, has intu- 
itive appeal. It supports anecdotal evidence that students are in- 
creasingly worried about debt accumulation and do what they can 
to avoid extensive borrowing. This esponse potentially has a direct 
— reluctance to borrow to cover tuition costs — or an indirect 
eiTect— working excessive hours during the school year and being 
unable to complete academic work — and may lead to dropping out 
of college altogether. 

Our ongoing work will explore these issues further. In addition 
to more detailed results from the analysis discussed here, we an- 
ticipate providing results of two other studies. First, we are con- 
ducting an analysis that will suggest whether or not the timing of 
grant aid plays a role in student assistance; that is, can persistence 
be encouraged by using more grant money in the student's first 
year or two and then providing loans as the student approaches 
graduation? 

Second, we are analyzing information obtained from interviews of 
students and discussion group sessions with financial aid officers 
from 12 colleges and universities around the Nation. The results 
will allow us to gain insight into students' reasons for making cer- 
tain decisions related to borrowing, working and persistence. We 
expect to provide you with our final report this fall. 

This concludes my statement. We will be glad to answer your 
questions. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Blanchette appears at the end of 
the hearing record.] 
Senator Simon, Thank you very much. 

First, it strikes me that we keep talking about one of our na- 
tional problems as our savings rate, and there is no question our 
savings rate is appreciably below all other major Western coun- 
tries, so that the reluctance to borrow is really a virtue that ought 
to be encouraged and not discouraged — except in this instance, that 
reluctance to borrow is a barrier to going on to education. 

Second, I would like to underscore what you just said when you 
said that the shift from grants to loans saves money temporarily, 
but costs the Government in the long run. And for my friends here 
who are reporters, I think that ought to be underscored as one of 
the things that comes out of this testimony. 
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We are in the process of shifting on loans from a flat payment, 
regardless of income, to an income-contingent repayment. Will that 
change the fear of loans, and will that diminish the barrier? 

Ms. Blanchette. I really cannot give you a definitive answer on 
that because, of course, it nas not occurred, and our information is 
based on past established patterns. 

Senator Simon* What does your intuition tell you? 

Ms. Blanchette. Well, this would be simply speculation and my 
intuition. 

Senator Simon. Yes. 

Ms. Blanchette. I doubt, initially at least, that college students 
would consciously consider the effect that would have on their re- 
payment. I think what they see is the dollars owed, and when that 
is in the tens of thousands of dollars in some cases, that is what 
is frightening them. And in terms of how much they have to repay 
each month once they graduate, that is not consciously affecting 
their decision. But that is speculative; that is not based on our re- 
search. 

Senator SlMON. I understand. 

Mr. Upshaw, Mr. Spaulding, do you wish to comment on that? 

Mr. Upshaw. Yes. To the extent that students are dropping out 
through the sheer intimidation of the absolute value of what they 
borrow, then it would have no effect, presumably. On the other 
hand, for the more sophisticated student whose decision to attend 
through graduation or to drop out is based on a purely economic, 
cost-benefit basis, and who understands the relevance of cash flow, 
borrowing under an income-contingent loan repayment schedule 
would be far less intimidating, and those kinds of students with 
that ability to make such a sophisticated analysis, I would imagine, 
would continue. 

Senator SlMON. And it could be — and we are all speculating, of 
course, because we do not know what the experience is going to 
be — it could be that it is less a reduction of a barrier to going 
through, but more of a reduction in what profession you choose 

Ms. Blanchette. Perhaps, yes. 

Senator Simon [continuing.] That you are more likely to become 
a teacher or a social worker if you can pay back on an income-con- 
tingent basis and maybe will not become a lawyer or work for the 
GAO. 

Mr. Spaulding. 

Mr. SPAULDING. Our ongoing work will try to address some of 
those issues, whether the loans that students are taking out now 
are having some influence on either their course of study or the ca- 
reers they go into when they graduate. So we hope to be able to 
address that in our report this Fall. 

Senator SlMON. And if I could address the same question to you 
that I addressed to Mr. Atwell and his colleagues, Ms. Blanchette 
and the two of you gentlemen, if you could — and now I am not ask- 
ing you to speak for the GAO, but because you have background 
in this — if you could have a two- or three-point program to encour- 
age greater minority participation in higher education, what would 
your program be? Ms. Blanchette? 

Ms. Blanchette. I think we have sort of a unique position here, 
because in GAO, in the education and employment issue area, we 
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actually cover educational programs from preschool all the way 
through higher education, and we also look at the employment 
side, what happens when students graduate from high school or 
from higher education institutions. 

I would start at the earliest age and provide the types of train- 
ing, the types of opportunities, the types of experiences that chil- 
dren need, in order to be ready to learn when they go to school. So 
we are talking about something of the Head Start nature. I would 
make sure that those programs are funded sufficiently and provide 
the kinds of experiences that are needed. And then, I would go on 
to look at the education and the instruction in elementary schools 
and high schools and make sure that those programs are preparing 
students for higher education. 

So that by the time you get to be a junior or a senior, and you 
are a minority, and you are thinking about your future, higher edu- 
cation will certainly be among your alternatives, and not something 
that is totally outside of what you see as your possibilities, because 
you are academically prepared. I think that perhaps is the biggest 
problem. 

We have young people graduating from high school who are func- 
tionally illiterate, who cannot possibly see themselves in college be- 
cause it is not part of their background; their parents did not grad- 
uate from college, and their friends have not gone on to college. But 
if they were academically prepared, then they would see that as a 
viable alternative. 

And then, of course, in terms of higher education we need to pro- 
vide the financial aid that is sorely needed, given the cost of college 
tuition these days, and from the results of our work, that would in- 
dicate more emphasis on grant aid. 

Senator Simon. So you are suggesting, really, both a long-term 
and a short-term look at this if we really want to solve this prob- 
lem. 

Ms. BLANCHETTE. Absolutely. 
Senator SlMON. I think that is sound. 
Mr. Spaulding. 

Mr. SPAULDING. I would agree with all that. Our work addresses 
the retention issue — once students are enrolled in college, what 
type of aid helps them persist and reach graduation. So it is attack- 
ing part of the problem, but the students in our sample are not 
those who did not begin college, so we are looking at part of the 
problem in this particular research, and as Mr. Blanchette said, to 
increase the number of students able and willing to attend college 
in the first place would add to this. 

Senator SlMON. Mr. Upshaw? 

Mr. Upshaw. Yes, I would like to r>cho the opinions of my col- 
leagues, and I would like to add that one of the other variables 
that we looked at in our statistical model indicated that one of the 
strongest influences on the probability of dropping out of college is 
how prepared the student is at the high school level, just to under- 
score what Ms. Blanchette said. 

The other thing, in terms of Federal intervention within cur- 
rently established programs, is perhaps tailoring financial aid dif- 
ferently. The chances of dropping out are not constant across all 
the semesters and all the years at the college level. The students, 
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in particular those who are economically disadvantaged and aca- 
demically disadvantaged, are most imperiled in the first semester, 
the first year. So it would stand to reason that financial aid should 
also be weighted proportionate to the probabilities of dropping out. 
You may want to shift perhaps more grant aid toward the first 
year or two, until students are firmly grounded in their new envi- 
ronment and have made the transition, and they have the vision 
and see that they can succeed, and transition them into borrowing 
when it is much more rational on their part, because the chances 
are greatly enhanced that they will graduate as they get further 
down the road. 

Senator Simon. As you know, some of the programs increase once 
you get to be a junior or a senior; it goes up when you go to grad- 
uate school. You are suggesting, Mr. Upshaw, that maybe we ought 
to reexamine that, and that that first year might be a time when 
people need more help than they do when they are juniors in 
schools. Am I reading it correctly? 

Mr. Upshaw. That is my hypothetical, yes. 

Ms. Blanchette. And maybe it is the nature of the help that is 
different. It is not necessarily more in terms of dollars, but because 
they do have to make a transition to a different kind of lifestyle, 
perhaps the students do not have to be concerned about how they 
are going to pay back great sums of money, or they do not have 
to work excessively, that their chances of succeeding academically, 
particularly in the initial years, is greater. 

Mr. Upshaw. In that scenario, the composition of the kind of as- 
sistance is critical, I would think. 

Senator Simon. Let me just add one other point here, and that 
is the Eugene Lang experience in Brooklyn. He was a very success- 
ful industrialist who went back to the area of Brooklyn where he 
grew up and talked to the 6th graders there where, when he was 
young, as he said, "We were struggling, and we were all Jewish 
and Italian — but we had hope." And it has shifted to black and 
Latino, but with no hope, and an over 70 percent dropout rate. He 
went and spoke to those 6th graders and said to them: "You go on 
and finish nigh school, and then I will pay your way through col- 
lege." And he not only did that, but he meets with these students 
who are now in college, and some of them did not make it. But 90- 
some percent — I have forgotten the exact number — graduated from 
high school instead of 70 percent dropout rate, and about 70 per- 
cent went on to college instead of a 70 percent dropout rate. But 
he gave people the spark of hope, and somehow in the process of 
all of this, we have to give people that spark of hope. 

We thank you all very, very much for your testimony. 

Our next panel includes Isaura Santiago Santiago, the president 
of Hostos Community College in the Bronx, NY; Thelma Thomas, 
president of Nebraska Indian Community College, in Winnebago, 
NB; Harrison Wilson, president of Norfolk State university, in Nor- 
folk, VA; Earl Richardson, president of Morgan State University, in 
Baltimore, MD; and a veteran of appearances here, ■ Arnold 
Mitchem, executive director of the National Council of Education 
Opportunity Associations. 

Unless anyone has any preference on how we proceed, I am just 
going to start with Mr. Mitchem and go down the line and listen 
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to all of you. And again, we will enter your entire statements in 
the record, and we will have to abide by the 5-minute rule. 
Mr. Mitchem, welcome. 

STATEMENTS OF ARNOLD L. MITCHEM, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION OPPORTUNITY AS- 
SOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON, DC; EARL S. RICHARDSON, 
PRESIDENT, MORGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, BALTIMORE, MD; 
HARRISON B. WILSON, PRESIDENT, NORFOLK STATE UNI- 
VERSITY, NORFOLK, VA; THELMA THOMAS, PRESIDENT, NE- 
BRASKA INDIAN COMMUNITY COLLEGE, WINNEBAGO, NB; 
AND ISAURA SANTIAGO SANTIAGO, PRESIDENT, HOSTOS 
COMMUNITY COLLEGE, BRONX, NY 

Mr. MlTCHEM. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am extremely honored to be with you this morning. I am the 
executive director of the National Council of Educational Oppor- 
tunity Associations. I am going to summarize my testimony and 
just make three points. 

First, I want to take this opportunity to underscore the testi- 
mony we have heard from our colleagues this morning. Simply put, 
it is very clear that we cannot make dramatic or substantial 
progress in creating a more diverse faculty unless we stop the hem- 
orrhaging in the educational pipeline. Tnis is particularly true if 
we think of low-income people and especially true if we think of 
low-income minorities. 

We have heard the numbers; we know about the dropouts. We 
know that a number of students who finish high school do not go 
on to college ; and even of those who do not go on to college, we are 
faced with some very grim statistics. For example, only four out of 
ten Hispanics who go to college graduate within 6 years. Only 
three out of ten blacks who go on to college graduate within 6 
years, whereas six out of ten whites who go on to college graduate 
within 6 years. 

Thus, we know that at the end of the pipeline, not a very large 
pool of candidates are prepared or ready to go on to graduate 
school. Tom Mortonson, an educational researcher, pointed out this 
problem in another way last March when he noted that the prob- 
ability of earning a baccalaureate degree if you come from a family 
where the income is between zero and $21,000 by the time you are 
24 years of age is only 4 percent. Contrast that with a student, ir- 
respective of race or ethnicity, who comes from a family where the 
income is between $63,500; the probability of earning a bacca- 
laureate degree by the time you are 24 years of age is an astound- 
ing 76 percent 

Now, when you think about Tom's work and you look at some 
other data that I saw just recently from the Illinois State Board of 
Education, I note this: They report that minority student college 
graduation rates 8 years after high school graduation are about 
naif that of majority students. For example, in Chicago, at. North- 
eastern University, only 8 percent of blacks are graduating. And at 
the University of Illinois at Chicago, only 13 percent; at Illinois 
State in Bloomington, it is only 28 percent of blacks are graduat- 
ing. 
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Now, these facts, Senator Simon, lead me to my second point. 
That is, unless or until we give greater priority to intervention pro- 
grams that retain low-income undergraduates, like student support 
services, which has been referenced here this morning, which is 
one of the six TRIO programs, and specialized intervention pro- 
grams like the Ronald E. McNair Post-Baccalaureate Achievement 
Program which, if you recall, was under your leadership — you initi- 
ated that program back in 1985-86 — we are not going to even get 
close to any meaningful parity between people of color and whites 
in terms of doctoral recipients. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not ancient, but I am 55 years old. and I 
never, never had a black or Latino professor in my whole edu- 
cational experience. I am afraid that if we continue on the course 
we are going, except for those students who go to HBCUs or HSIs, 
they will be like me and they will also never have that experience. 
( If we look further at the data, it is fairly grim. In the case of Af- 
rican Americans, while we were 12 percent of the population in 
1992, we were only 2.4 percent of the doctoral recipients in that 
year — a meager 951 individuals. More disturbing than that was 
that that was a decline from 1982. In 1982, 3.4 percent of doctoral 
recipients were African American. In the case of Hispanics, it is 
just as disturbing. In 1992, Hispanics were 9 percent of the popu- 
lation but only 1.9 percent of the doctoral recipients — a meager 755 
individuals. 

This is worse when you put it in the context of the fact that in 
1982, Hispanics were essentially about 6 percent of the American 
population; by 1992, they were 9 percent of the American popu- 
lation, and in 1982, 1.7 percent of the doctoral recipients were His- 
panics, and in 1992, it was only 1.9. So there was only a two-tenth 
of a percent gain in Hispanic doctoral recipients. 

My third point is this. I think we can ameliorate some of these 
problems by giving greater attention to our intervention programs 
like the McNair program, which was created in 1986. As you know, 
that program targets low-income individuals. It is currently serving 
1,700 individuals and 68 colleges, and in its short history has been 
successful. Of the 1,700 undergraduates last year, 700 seniors en- 
tered graduate school, and at the University of Illinois, of 10 
McNair graduates in 1993, eight are now in graduate school. 

Let me close by mentioning Elsa Gutierrez. Elsa is the oldest of 
five children from Chicago. Her father is a construction worker, 
and her mother works as a packer in a factory. She graduated from 
Bowen High School in Chicago that has a 60 percent dropout rate 
and an ACT mean score that is 6 points below the State average. 
She was not regularly admissible when she went to University of 
Illinois at Champagne-Urbana. She was enrolled in the Student 
Support Services program. Again, that retention mechanism has 
been mentioned here. She is graduating this month in economics. 
She completed her McNair research on the North American Trade 
Agreement, and now, this fall, she is going to MIT. 

Let me close by saying that until our systemic educational re- 
forms are finally in place, we are going to need Student Support 
Services programs and McNair programs that focus on social and 
class barriers in order to prevent our losing the potential and tal- 
ent of the Elsa Gutierrez' of this world. Financial aid is important; 
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it is essential. But it is not sufficient in the case of many minority 
low-income kids. 
Thank you very much, Senator Simon. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Mitchem appears at the end of 
the hearing record.] 

Senator Simon. I thank you, and we thank you for your leader- 
ship through the years, too. You have been a champion of these 
causes, and I really appreciate it. 

Earl Richardson. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Earl S. Richardson, president of Morgan State University 
in Baltimore, and I appreciate the opportunity to speak before the 
committee this morning on behalf of the American Association of 
State Colleges and Universities, the National Association for Equal 
Opportunity in Higher Education, and the National Association for 
State Universities and Land Grant Colleges. 

I do want to make one correction to the written testimony which 
I have presented already in that it has me listed as chairman of 
the National Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher Edu- 
cation; that should be chairman-elect, just for the record. 

Senator Simon. But you think there is a reasonably good chance 
that you are going to make chairmanship, I gather. 

Mr. Richardson. I think so, yes. 

Senator Simon. All right. 

Mr. Richardson. The topic I have been asked to address this 
morning is the status of minorities, specifically African Americans, 
in graduate education. 

By virtue of any indicator, as I am sure you are aware, the news 
is not good. In a nation in which 12 percent of its general popu- 
lation is black, only 3.7 percent of the doctorates awarded to U.S. 
citizens last year went to African Americans. This is slightly below 
the level in 1980, when the black share of doctorates was 4.1 per- 
cent. 

The situation in fields which are key to economic development, 
such as engineering and the sciences, is even worse. Last year, 
among U.S. citizens receiving doctorates, blacks accounted for only 
one percent of awards in all of the physical sciences and only 1.5 
percent of awards in the fields of engineering. 

The situation is no different in Maryland, but it is worth men- 
tioning because of our State's demographics. We are 25 percent Af- 
rican American, twice the national average, with a public school 
population that is 34 percent black. 

What distinguishes Maryland from many other States is the fact 
that we have a very large black middle-class population, with in- 
comes, college-going rates, and levels of educational attainment 
that are welfabove average. Yet among all institutions, both public 
and private, we have graduated only a single African American 
with a doctorate in engineering in the past 5 years, and awarded 
only a single doctorate to a black student in any of the physical 
sciences during the same period. 

No African American has received a doctorate in computer or in- 
formation sciences from a Maryland institution in the past 5 years. 
Besides Maryland's favorable demographics, another factor that 
distinguishes the State is that its campuses have been under a 
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good deal of pressure from both the Federal and State Govern- 
ments to remedy black underrepresentation in certain fields and at 
the graduate level since the early seventies. 

I believe, however, that these approaches have not been tried; 
there are some approaches that have been tried, that have merit 
and should be supported. 

Let us focus on the rate of production of undergraduate degrees 
in general, particularly in the sciences, that neea to be increased 
for African Americans. This is more than a function of what col- 
leges and universities do for their undergraduate students. It is 
also a function of how well minority students are prepared for col- 
lege level work and the degree to which their financial aid needs 
are addressed. And I think that has consumed a lot of our discus- 
sion this morning. 

There is no question that colleges and universities, particularly 
those located in urban areas, have to become more involved witn 
elementary and secondary education. We pay a good deal of atten- 
tion to teacher training already, and this needs to be continued. 

We also need to think in terms of educating the broadest possible 
segment of minority population. We have to greatly enlarge the 
pool of minority students entering and graduating from college, re- 
gardless of their race, creed, or socioeconomic backgrounds. 

We can achieve this by emphasizing the education of the most 
talented students alone — individuals with a high probability of suc- 
cess under any circumstances. All types of institutions need to par- 
ticipate in this effort to reach the broader community. The role of 
Historically Black Colleges is a particularly important one in this 
approach because of the growing proportion of African Americans 
enrolling in higher education on our campuses. 

Let me just bring it all to a close by saying that I think there 
are two or three important things that we need to focus on. One 
is increasing access for African Americans and other minorities to 
our colleges and universities; and second, increasing Federal fund- 
ing that supports minorities in graduate education — that is, wheth- 
er it is through the fellowship programs of the various Federal 
agencies or whether it is through Federal grants. 

Thank you. 

Senator SlMON. I thank you, President Richardson. We really ap- 
preciate your testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Richardson appears at the end 
of the hearing record.] 

Senator Simon. Dr. Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson. Thank you, Senator Simon. 

I am Harrison B. Wilson, president of Norfolk State University 
of Norfolk, VA, having served nearly 20 years as president. It is the 
5th-largest of the 105 Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
in America. 

I am here also on behalf of the American Association of State 
Colleges and Universities, the National Association for Equal Op- 
portunity in Higher Education, and the National Association of 
State Universities and Land Grant Colleges. 

You have asked me to comment on the minority professorate and 
promising solutions for its improvement. The current problems con- 
cerning the professorate stem from a number of sources. Because 
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of time restrictions, I will address three of the most significant of 
these, and I have listed the others in my paper, whicj* \ hope will 
be included in the record. ' 

Senator Simon. It will be entered in the record. 

Mr. WILSON. No. 1, restrictions on admission. While admissions 
of minority scholars to programs of advanced studies is no longer 
a factor in professional preparation, the scarcity of senior minority 
professors is still limited, due in large part to the long period when 
young minority scholars were denied admission to prestigious grad- 
uate schools, ouch denials, dominant in the 1950's, influenced ca- 
reer choices of minority professionals for years to come. 

Enrichment of any professorate is measurably a function of his- 
tory and the history of the minority professorate is woefully lacking 
in necessary opportunities. Again, lack of grants and scholarships 
plays a very important part in this. 

And two, support for advanced studies. There are approximately 
1,500 senor colleges and universities in the United States. The 75 
senior Historically Black Colleges and Universities produce almost 
half of the total number of minority college graduates annually; yet 
HBCUs have only a small fraction of the total resources available 
nationwide for graduate studies. 

It makes sense that if the HBCUs are able to prepare minorities 
for advanced academic and professional careers, they could become 
just as selective for implementing graduate studies. We need schol- 
arship money and grants, and not more loans. This is something 
throughout tne country that minorities who are in the low-income 
are having serious problems, and that has been discussed. 

Third, preparation for the professorate. Unlike the recruitment of 
intercollegiate athletics, minority students are not identified for ca- 
reers in higher education until quite late in their educational prep- 
aration, if at all. Just as young men and women are identified early 
in the lives of potential athletes, such early identification would be 
enormously beneficial for the youngster who shows potential as a 
teacher/researcher. It would also help immeasurably to focus upon 
deficits in the curriculum and instruction in pre-college experi- 
ences, so that necessary improvements or corrections coula be 
made. And there, we are going back to the elementary, pre-elemen- 
tary, secondary schools with tne problems that we are having now 
and that we know about, especially in inner cities throughout the 
United States. 

Promising solutions. I would like to now offer what I believe to 
be some promising solutions to problems of expanding and enhanc- 
ing the minority professorate. Each of these solutions is being tried 
at our university and, I believe, can be generalized in other 
HBCUs. 

Doctoral programs. Norfolk State has been authorized to offer a 
doctoral degree in social work beginning in 1994-95 and has been 
invited to submit proposals for offering doctoral degrees in com- 
puter science, chemistry, and mathematics. I call your attention to 
Exhibit A, which has been distributed to you, for fuller description 
of NSU's doctorals. 

Earlier, Dr. Richardson and others have mentioned the scarcity 
of Ph.D. graduates in our country. We are not using the resources, 
I think, that could produce these people for us. For instance, it was 
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mentioned that in 5 years, no Ph.D. was produced — or, I think one 
in this country was produced — in computer science. We have three 
students now pursuing Ph.D. degrees in a major university. This 
is because of the preparation we have given them prior to being 
prepared to go on to work on doctorates. 

The Urban Institute. Norfolk State University is broadening an 
Urban Institute that will and is stressing preparation of leadership 
for solving such problems as crime, teenage pregnancy, and func- 
tional illiteracy. The university will provide a physical location and 
programmatic mechanism where leaders in urban affairs may de- 
liberate on long range strategies for improving life in the urban 
community. We also have that in our exhibit. 

I want to say that in the end, we are taking care of problems by 
building more prisons, and our money is going to go there just as 
sure as I am sitting here. We are not looking at the problem at the 
beginning. Institutes like ours and others are doing research to 
solve the problems of why a 12-year-old kid is shooting someone 
iust out of the clear blue — what are the kinds of problems, what 
baggage are our 3-year-olds bringing to school. And then, of course, 
we are inheriting some of these kids in our colleges and univer- 
sities, and again we have problems. 

You talk about the money we could save — a great deal of money 
could be saved if we addressed that issue and permitted the univer- 
sities that are capable of doing this research. 

Finally, partnerships in faculty development. Norfolk State par- 
ticipates in many consortial relationships with peer institutions in 
the Tidewater area and beyond. An example is an arrangement we 
have with CEBAF, the Continuous Electron Beam Accelerator Fa- 
cility, one of the top ten in the world, in Newport News. This part- 
nership is intended to create a faculty group at our university that 
will be internationally prominent in the field of nuclear physics and 
research and will expand their capabilities in our material research 
lab, also teaching half their time for our students. 

I would conclude my remarks with two recommendations for 
solving the problems as outlined above. I urge the Senate Sub- 
committee on Education, Arts, and Humanities to give consider- 
ation to bringing these matters to the attention of the full Senate 
for prompt action. Fund the Urban Grant Act of 1977. The Urban 
Grant Act of 1977 grew out of the efforts of selected colleges and 
universities to define the role of higher education and stabilize the 
inner cities of the United States. I believe very strongly that had 
the Act been funded adequately at the time of its passage and key 
institutions given the freedom to apply their significant talents, 
many of the social ills of the urban communities would either not 
exist or would not i. i* nearly so severe. 

Fund selected minority institutions for developing greater capa- 
bilities in graduate programs. I will not go into that, but I think 
it is very important that we take the resources that we have — and 
now I am speaking for the Historically Black schools — and where 
possible, put some money into those schools to do the job that is 
not being done nationally. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator SlMON. We thank you. 
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[The prepared statement of Mr. Wilson appears at the end of the 
hearing record.] 

Senator Simon. Dr. Thelma Tfroraas. 

Ms. Thomas. Good morning/Senator Simon. I am Thelma Thom- 
as, president of Nebraska India Community College, with cam- 
puses located on the Winnebago, the Santee-Sioux, and the Omaha 
Reservations in northeast Nebraska. 

Greetings from Nebraska. I would like to thank you, Senator 
Simon, for enabling our organization this opportunity to testify be- 
fore your subcommittee on the successes and concerns of American 
Indian colleges today. 

The American Indian Higher Education Consortium, AIHEC, is 
comprised by membership of the Nation's 29 American Indian and 
tribal colleges. Two of our member colleges are in Canada. AIHEC 
colleges are funded by numerous sources, and therefore not all 
have comparable funding situations. Twenty-three of our tribal col- 
leges are funded under Title I of the Tribally Controlled Commu- 
nity College Assistance Act. Leech Lake Tribal College of Min- 
nesota became eligible under Title I for fiscal year 1994. We expect 
the College of the Menominee Nation to become eligible for fiscal 
year 1995. Navajo Community College is funded under a separate 
Title II of the same Act. United Tribes Technical College and 
Crownpoint Institute of Technology are vocational tribal colleges, 
funded under the Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act, and Unit- 
ed Tribes Technical College is partially funded under CPA and the 
Department of Interior. Haskell Indian Nations University and 
Southwest Indian Polytechnic Institute are owned and operated by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, United States Department of Interior. 
The Institute of American Indian Arts is congressional ly chartered. 

All of our colleges rely on Federal funding for their existence. We 
point out for purposes of comparison that State and local colleges 
rely on the Federal Government for less than 10 percent of their 
funding. American Indian colleges, however, generally cannot re- 
ceive State funds. AIHEC believes that the Federal Trust respon- 
sibility for Indian tribes does include education. 

In addition, there is no other source of funding available upon 
which tribal colleges could draw; there is no local tax base to sup- 
port tribal colleges; and in nearly all instances, States do not see 
it as their legal responsibility to support tribal colleges. 

The tribal college movement is still in its infancy within the 
realm of American higher education, with the oldest tribal college 
being just 25 years old. Despite their relative youth, all of our col- 
leges adhere to the same rigorous accrediting requirements as to 
mainstream colleges. Tribal colleges succeed where mainstream 
American higher education has failed, making higher education 
geographically and culturally accessible to American Indians where 
it was not before. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching is- 
sued a 1989 report entitled, "Tribal Colleges: Shaping the Future 
of Native America." The Carnegie Foundation lauded the students 
successes of the tribal colleges, calling them "underfunded mir- 
acles." Student retention, graduation, and job placement surpasses 
85 percent at all tribal colleges, compared to less than 10 percent 
completion rate nationally at mainstream colleges and universities. 
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There is little need here to elaborate further on the wisdom of al- 
lowing societies to control their own educational systems and ena- 
bling those services to be delivered close to home. 

One of the greatest challenges facing the colleges of American In- 
dians lies in the fact that our small numbers do not command na- 
tional attention. With a national population of less than one per- 
cent of the Nation, it is difficult to focus national attention on our 
needs. Still, it remains important to note that inverse to the na- 
tional trend, the American Indian population in the United States 
has experienced a baby boom that has culminated in recent years 
with 38 percent more of its proportionate population now being in 
the college age years. And this trend continues down into the group 
of those under the age of 15. 

Over 200 tribes are represented in the more than 16,000 Indian 
students who attend the tribal colleges. These are 16,000 American 
citizens whose fathers and grandfathers fought alongside other 
American citizens in the wars to preserve the rights of this great 
Nation, with the paramount right being equal opportunity for all. 

Of the 16,000 American Indian students, the majority of them 
are female, with the average age being 30 years old, single, and 
head of household, with two or more children, and usually first- 
generation college students. All the students are bicultural, with 
many of them being bilingual. 

Equal opportunity has not yet come to American Indians at trib- 
al colleges. In fiscal year94, the level of per student funding, or 
FTE, was under $3,000. By contrast, the national average PTE 
funding for mainstream community colleges is just under $7,000; 
for Historically Black Colleges and Universities, it is $17,000. In to- 
day's world, tribal college students must be provided access to the 
same level of resources as are available to other students at main- 
stream and other special population colleges. Without equal oppor- 
tunities, our students cannot continue hoping for equal employ- 
ment opportunities to improve the quality of life for themselves and 
their families and to share equally in the great American dream. 

We applaud this subcommittee for taking the time and interest 
to focus attention on our successes and our continuing needs. We 
urge this subcommittee to champion what we believe are extremely 
modest and feasible legislative initiatives that will result in ad- 
vancements toward realizing equity in educational opportunities for 
American Indian people. 

Senator Simon. If you could conclude your remarks, Dr. Thomas, 
because we are running into time problems. 

Ms. Thomas. The Tribally Controlled Community Act of 1978 
funding is authorized at $5,820 per Indian student count. This has 
never yet been appropriated. We have received $3,000 per Indian 
student count this year. The authorization level of $5,800 was 
based on an equitable level with that of the HBCUs more than 10 
years ago. Yet even this decade-old level has never been appro- 
priated. The originally appropriation of the Tribally Controlled 
Community College Act never reached a level playing field. 

With level appropriations and enrollment increases of these lev- 
els, per student resources decrease even further; in essence, the 
tribal colleges become victims of their own success. 
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Senator Simon, just in a nutshell, I will tell you that there is a 
great need not only for increased appropriations for funding, but 
also regarding facilities under the Tribal College Act. 

And the American Indian Higher Education Consortium would 
also request this subcommittee s support regarding Land Grant 
status for the tribal colleges, teacher training, and an executive 
order that AIHEC has been working on for 4 to 5 years that still 
has not been signed by the administration. 

I thank you for your time, Senator. 

Senator SlMON. We thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Thomas follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Thelma Thomas 

I would like to thank Senator Simon for enabling our organization this oppor- 
tunity to testify before your subcommittee on the successes and concerns of Amer- 
ican Indian Colleges today. 

The American Indian Higher Education Consortium (AIHEC) is comprised by 
membership of the Nation's 29 American Indian and tribal colleges; two of our mem- 
ber colleges are in Canada. AIHEC colleges are funded by numerous sources, and 
therefore not all have comparable- funding situations: 23 are funded under Title I 
of the Tribally Controlled Community College Assistance Act (Leech Lake Tribal 
College of Minnesota became eligible under Title I for Fiscal Year 1994; we expect 
The College of the Menominee Nation to become eligible for Fiscal Year 1995). Nav- 
ajo Community College is funded under a separate Title II of the same Act. United 
Tribes Technical College is partially funded under CPA and the Department of the 
Interior. Haskell Indian Nations University and Southwest Indian Polytechnic Insti- 
tute are owned and operated by the Bureau of Indian Affairs, U.S. Department of 
the Interior. The Institute of American Indian Arts is congressionally chartered. 

All of our colleges rely on Federal funding for their existence. We point out for 
purposes of comparison that State and local colleges rely on the Federal Govern- 
ment for less than 10 percent of their funding. American Indian Colleges, however, 
generally cannot receive State funds. AIHEC believes that the Federal Trust respon- 
sibility for Indian tribes does include education. In addition, there is no other source 
of funding available upon which tribal colleges could draw; there is no local tax base 
to support tribal colleges, and, in nearly all instances, States do not see it as their 
legal responsibility to support tribal colleges. 

The Tribal College movement is still in its infancy within the realm of American 
higher education, with the oldest tribal college being just 25 years old. Despite their 
relative youth, all of our colleges adhere to the same rigorous accrediting require- 
ments as do mainstream colleges. Tribal colleges succeed where mainstream Amer- 
ican higher education has failed, making higher education geographically and cul- 
turally accessible to American Indians where it was not before. 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching issued a 1989 Report 
entitled Tribal Colleges: Shaping the Future of Native America, the Carnegie Foun- 
dation lauded the student successes of the tribal colleges, calling them "underfunded 
miracles." Student retention, graduation, and job placement surpasses 85 percent at 
all tribal colleges as compared to less than a 10 percent completion rate nationally 
at mainstream colleges and universities. There is little need here to elaborate fur- 
ther on the wisdom of allowing societies to control their own educational systems 
and enabling those services to be delivered close to home. 

One of the greatest challenges facing the colleges of American Indians lies in the 
fact that our small numbers do not command national attention. With a national 
population of less than 1 percent of the nation, it is difficult to focus national atten- 
tion on our needs. Still, it remains important to note that, inverse to the national 
trend, the American Indian population in the United States has experienced a baby 
boom that has culminated in recent years with 38 percent more of its proportionate 
population new being in the college age years, and this trend continues down into 
the group of those under the age of 15. Despite the appearance of minuscule na- 
tional percentages, over 200 tribes are represented in the more than 16,000 students 
attending AIHEC colleges. These are 16,000 American citizens whose fathers and 
grandfathers fought alongside other American citizens in the wars to preserve the 
rights of this great nation, with a paramount right being "equal opportunity for all". 

Equal opportunity has not yet come to American Indians at tribal colleges. In Fis- 
cal Year 1994, the level of per student funding (PTE) is under $3,000. By contrast, 
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the national average FTE for mainstream community colleges is just under $7,000: 
for Historically Black Colleges and universities, it is $17,000. In today's world, tribal 
college students must be provided access to the same level of resources as are avail- 
able to students at mainstream and other special population colleges. Without emial 
educational opportunities, our students cannot continue hoping for equal employ- 
ment opportunities to improve the quality of life for themselves and their families 
and to snare equally in the American dream. 

We applaud this subcommittee for taking the time and interest to focus attention 
on our successes and continuing needs, and we urge this subcommittee to champion 
what we believe are extremely modest and feasible legislative initiatives that will 
result in myriad advancements toward realizing equity in educational opportunities 
for American Indian people. 

The Tribally Controlled Community Act of 1978 funding is authorized at $5,820 
per Indian student count (FTE) yet has never been appropriated at more than ap- 
proximately $3,000 per FTE. The authorization level of $5,820 was based on an eq- 
uitable level with that of HBCUs more than 10 years ago. Yet, even this decade- 
old level has never been appropriated. The original appropriation of the Tribally 
Controlled Community Act never reached a level playing field; thus, the dramatic 
travesty of thi» fjnding situation over the years is not t*s readily apparent as it 
should be. The success of the tribal colleges results in more students enrolling each 
year, at an average annual increase of 10 percent over the years. With level aggre- 
gate appropriations and enrollment increases of these levels, per student resources 
decrease even further. In essence, tribal colleges become victims of their own suc- 
cess. 

Facilities: Nowhere else in American higher education are students expected to 
repair, renovate, and even build their own classrooms. Yet for tribal college students 
wishing not to study beside buckets catching rainwater through leaking roofs, nor 
learn in overcrowded facilities, this is a regular part of college activity. Although 
facilities are authorized through the Tribally Controlled Community Act, no funding 
has ever been appropriated for this purpose. As we study the budgets of the various 
Departments, we see that generous facilities funding continues to be found for other 
American mainstream ana special population colleges. American Indian people find 
it easy to understand that the Federal Deficit issue renders it impossible to appro- 
priate facilities funding. However, we find it difficult to understand how Congress 
can continue to find funds to increase facilities appropriation to some American Col- 
leges despite the deficit issue. 

Land Grant Stp.tus: S. 1345 would provide equity in participation in educational 
land-grant programs in the U.S. Department of Agriculture. It would provide to 
AIHKC colleges an extremely modest endowment in comparison to that which was 
provided to the University of the District of Columbia and colleges of the United 
States Trust Territories. Historically, the endowment provisions of land grant en- 
trants has been funded through the Department of Education. We urge this sub- 
committee to champion fulfillment of this major step toward realizing equity for 
tribal colleges. 

Teacher Training: One of the greatest negative influences on American Indian 
students is a severe lack of role models in the classroom. Tragically, it is entirely 
possible for an Indian student to go the entire way through K-12 without having 
an Indian teacher, so serious is this shortage. The 1992 Higher Education Act Reor- 
ganization contained a new provision enabling $5 million in teacher training pro- 
grams at tribal colleges, yet no funds have been appropriated. Further exacerbating 
the difficulty in achieving an appropriation is the fact that the Office of Indian Edu- 
cation is not in the U.S. Department of Education. While the Office of Indian Edu- 
cation would certainly be a fine administering office, this office is under Interior ap- 
propriations, and thus the tribal colleges would be forced to compete against their 
own appropriation in order for this program to be activated. It is our understanding 
that the reason for this amendment wa3 to enable tribal colleges to participate in 
U.S. Department of Education higher education programs. We urge this subcommit- 
tee s leadership in making this amendment a reality for tribal colleges. 

Executive Order: Historically Black Colleges and Universities and the National 
Hispanic Community enjoy an Executive Order that mandates the Departments to 
consider these special population colleges when promulgating regulations or grant 
award competitions. AIHEC colleges have sought an Executive Order would require 
no appropriation and is in no way controversial. The following are recent examples 
of the need for a tribal college executive order: 1) Tribal colleges have been ap- 
proached to consult with mainstream Universities on development of Department of 
Transportation-funded projects on tourism and recreation on Indian reservations, 
rather than the tribal colleges actually on the reservations performing the primary 
work themselves. 2) National Science Foundation-funded programs to Inoians in 
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math and science must be delivered through a mainstream university with the 
major resources held at the University. Why? Because tribal colleges were not eligi- 
ble to compete for these programs on their own, and this is largely if not totally 
due to the fact that there was no awareness of the existence of tribal colleges when 
the competitions were developed. We believe this lack of awareness to be widespread 
throughout Departments, and we believe that an Executive order would begin to 
solve this problem. We urge this subcommittee to take the leadership in bringing 
this oversight to the attention of the Administration, perhaps through a Senate Res- 
olution similar to an initiative already underway in the House of Representatives. 
While we fully understand that the Legislative Branch cannot mandate an Execu- 
tive order, we do believe that this matter's being brought to the attention of the 
President would result in swift action to assure that this inequity does not continue. 

Department of Defense and U.S. Agency for International Development: Initia- 
tives that promote the participation of other American mainstream and special pop- 
ulations colleges should also include tribal colleges. As just one example, we believe 
that tribal colleges are best suited to assist in the development of self sufficiency 
of indigenous peoples of Central America. We realize that these Departments are 
not the jurisdiction of this subcommittee, but with your leadership those subcommit- 
tees could designate tribal colleges in appropriations language as they do other spe- 
cial population colleges. 

In' summation, we need to achieve a greater awareness of tribal colleges through 
the Congress and the Executive Branch. The Carnegie Foundation observed tribal 
colleges to be one of the best kept secrets of outstanding success in American higher 
education. We believe the Carnegie Foundation would applaud this committee's ef- 
forts toward joining with us to help make that statement an historical inaccuracy. 
We thank you on behalf of the colleges which comprise the American Indian Higher 
Education Consortium. 

Senator SIMON. Dr. Santiago. 

Ms. Santiago. Senator Simon, I bring you good wishes and best 
regards from your friends and admirers in New York, particularly 
those of us in the South Bronx who have been carrying out a spe- 
cial dream, one which you helped spark many years ago with your 
support for the Bilingual Education Act. Today, Eugenio Maria de 
Hostos Community College is the only public institution of higher 
education in this country with a mission to provide adult immi- 
grants the opportunity for higher education through a bilingual in- 
structional program. .\nd it is with great respect that I share with 
you some of the results of the implementation of what, years ago, 
when you first had the dream, few wanted to share that dream, 
and many questioned whether institutions of this country should 
begin to teach in any language other than English. 

We want to share with you that today, Eugenio Maria de Hostos 
enrolls 5,400 students in the South Bronx. Our achievements are 
substantial. Recently, the College Board reported in its roster of 
outstanding transfer students that Hostos had the second highest 
percentage of graduates going from 2-year to 4-year colleges. This 
year also, Community College Week reported that Hostos grad- 
uated third in the country the number of students entering public 
service fields. Hostos was sixth in the country in the number of 
Hispanics graduating from 2-year institutions, and Hostos was 
19th in the entire country in the number of minority students grad- 
uating from 2-year colleges and going on to 4-year colleges. 

The implementation of a bilingual mission has had very special 
results academically. We have opened the doors to a wide spectrum 
of allied health fields to Hispanics for the first time in this country. 
And here, too, I could report to you that in fields as difficult as 
radiologic technology, we at Hostos have had for 6 years in a row 
100 percent pass rates on the national boards. In dental hygiene, 
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our scores have ranged from 86 to 96 percent, and sinrWly in our 
allied health and technical fields. 

Today, Hostos continues to provide a special model and a suc- 
cessful one for access for Hispanics to higher education. Lest you 
think that we have creamed the Hispanic population of New York, 
let me share with you that our students are South Bronx residents. 
Ninety percent of them live below the poverty level. Eighty percent 
in fact earn less than $8,000 a year. Eighty percent of our students 
are women. Sixty percent of them have more than two children and 
are single heads of households. They go to school each day, sacrifice 
and struggle to bring up their children to learn English and at the 
same time to learn complex and difficult cognitive matters. 

I share with you today the achievements that few institutions of 
this country can boast. In fact, Hispanics have, by and large — par- 
ticularly those with limited English proficiency more than others — 
been denied access to higher education. It is only through leader- 
ship like yours that institutions like ours have been allowed to be 
experiments. 

However,- Senator, I bring to you today some of the frustrations 
of the implementation of broad-based Federal guidelines on local 
institutions. I speak to you directly about the implementation of 
the default regulations. Despite Hostos' substantial achievements, 
despite the strength of its academic programs, despite evaluations 
by the Middle States Association, and last year, full review of 
every, single academic program of the institution, finding not a sin- 
gle course out of standards, Hostos was found ir. default and, be- 
cause of 140 students who did not repay loans out of 5,400 students 
enrolled at the institution, today Hostos is suspended from the 
Family Education Loan Program and is threatened to be excluded 
from participation in all Title IV programs. 

The injustices are very clear. Over the years, Hostos has reduced 
student loan rates from 38 percent to 5 percent. This represents a 
76 percent decrease in applications. Despite this, and despite evi- 
dence of a very significant effort to reduce loans at the institution, 
today, less than 5 percent of all of our students take loans, Hostos 
was found in default. 

The irony — in 1989, for the very years involved in the default de- 
cision, the Department of Education reviewed all of Hostos' finan- 
cial aid programs. After determining that we administered all of 
them very effectively, one of the findings stipulated that the college 
was too aggressive in counseling students not to take loans, or to 
take smaller loans. In fact, we were ordered to desist from such 
practices inasmuch as Federal auditors maintained that the insti- 
tution had to make the program available to all students inasmuch 
as it was an entitlement program. 

Let me stop here and say that one of the important issues today 
is that Hostos is not only meeting a mission of providing access to 
Hispanics who have been excluded because of linguistic barriers. 
Others who have been denied access to higher education include 
women on AFDC. Hostos has been a forerunner in this regard and 
for many years has enrolled women on AFDC. The problem — Fed- 
eral and State regulations explicitly preclude an AFDC recipient 
from repaying any loan, so that our women, many of whom have 
young children who get ill, leave school, and they too often must, 
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because of health, housing and other problems, leave school — once 
they leave college, they are unable to pay their loans because the 
State department of social services will not include a loan in their 
HRA budgets. 

Clearly, institutions of higher education trying to address those 
students most drastically in need are then torn between two sets 
of Federal regulations that are in fact contradictory one to the 
other, given the Federal goal today of welfare reform, which has 
recognized the need to increase the education of women on welfare. 

Senator SlMON. Could you please conclude your remarks now? 

Ms. Santiago. Yes, Senator, and I thank you for the opportunity. 

I also come today . s a member of the board of the Hispanic Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Universities, and because your dreams very 
often come true, when you ask what are the three most important 
things the Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities would 
ask for, as an association of 120 colleges that serve over 45 percent 
of Hispanics in institutions of higher education in this country, we 
would unequivocally say that Pell grants must be an entitlement. 

No. 2, if we want to make an impact on the education of His- 
panics in this country, Hispanic-serving institutions and legislation 
that has been proposed to support those 120 institutions in a short 
period of time, focusing resources on this institutions would make 
a difference for Hispanics nationally. 

Third, I agree with the gentleman — for institutions like Hostos in 
urban areas in this country, there is no institution that has been 
more directly established to develop community than the commu- 
nity colleges. We are in the urban community, working with our 
partners in the urban community, working with the people in the 
urban community to build those communities. And resources di- 
rected to those institutions will not only build human capital, but 
will build the physical capital of our cities. 

I thank you, Senator. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Santiago appears at the end of 
the hearing record.] 
Senator Simon. We thank you. 

First, on the immediate problem that you face, if you could after 
the hearing get in touch with Bob Shireman on my staff 

Ms. Santiago. Thank you, Senator. We put in an appeal to the 
Secretary for him to use his authority under mitigating cir- 
cumstances. Were AFDC students not included in our rates, we 
would be down to a 10 or 12 percent rate. 

Senator SlMON. We will try to be of assistance. I am not promis- 
ing anything, but you touch base with Bob Shireman and see what 
we can do. 

Your overall statistics of what you are doing are just powerful 
and very, very impressive. 

Ms. Santiago. Come visit. We love you in New York. 

Senator Simon. Let me be the devil's advocate here. There are 
those who say that to do what you are doing divides our country, 
and we end up developing people some of whom speak English, 
some of whom speak Spanish. How do you respond to that? 

Ms. Santiago. Hispanics were ghettoized in the South Bronx, not 
by design on the part of Hispanics. But let me say that as institu- 
tions, we have a commitment to multiculturalism. One of our major 
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goals is to implement a two-way bilingual model, that is. by dem- 
onstrating and sharing throughout the city the high standing of our 
academic programs. Today, we are attracting students from all over 
the city, and wi hope to have English monolingual students at 
Hostos learning Sp. ish as well. We have, for instance, a new po- 
lice cadet progrsan which is bilingual, and a paralegal program that 
is bilingual, and we view the way of achieving the opportunity to 
have more diversity on our campus is through the high academic 
standing of our programs. 

Second, Senator, I am very proud to report that we are also the 
most diverse institution with regard to our faculty. I was on the 
faculty of Columbia for 9 years, and I remember now committees 
would meet for 2 or 3 years to look for a Hispanic or a black. At 
Hostos Community College, 30 percent of our faculty is white; 30 
percent is black; and 30 percent is Hispanic. And they are rep- 
resentative across all the fields, from arts and the humanities to 
the sciences. It can be done anywhere in this country if you are 
committed to it. 

Senator SlMON. Well, we thank you for your leadership. 

Dr. Thomas — and incidentally, I spent two of my college years at 
Dana College in Blair, NB. 

Ms. Thomas. Yes, that is very close to the Omaha Reservation. 

Senator SlMON. And I love the tribute they have to Black Elk at 
the college. I do not know if you have seen it or not. 

The Tribally Controlled Community College Act has been much 
more successful than a lot of people have predicted, but we heard 
the GAO testify here that we aid not include Native Americans be- 
cause the numbers were so small. Have we had a significant in- 
crease in those who not only graduate from the tribally controlled 
colleges, but who are going on to other schools after their 2 years? 

Ms. Thomas. The percentage of Indian students transferring out 
from our tribally controlled community colleges to other institu- 
tions is an increasing rate, and we feel that the tribal colleges are 
responsible for increasing that percentage. 

Senator Simon. And do we have any kind of statistics on that at 
all? 

Ms. Thomas. I believe we do have those statistics. I do not have 
them with me. 

Senator SlMON. If you could submit those for the record, I think 
that is important. 
Ms. Thomas. Yes, Senator. 

Senator SlMON. And your point about the adequacy of support is 
ve^ important, because they really are dependent on the Federal 
Government for support. 

Ms. Thomas. I thank you, Senator, for understanding that. 

Senator SlMON. And obviously, again, the point that was made 
by Dr. Santiago — if you make an entitlement of the Pell grant and 
increase that, it would be of great help to your schools and your 
students, wouldn't it? 

Ms. Thomas. Yes, it would be, Senator. 

Senator SlMON. Dr. Wilson, you mentioned something that was 
mentioned by Dr. Reginald Wilson earlier, and that is the criminal 
justice system and what we are doing there. We are — and I say this 
as one of four who voted against the crime bill that passed here 
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in the Senate recently — we are on a kick that if we just put more 
people in prison, and we execute more people, we are going to get 
rid of the crime rate in this country. The reality is that we are 
wasting talent; we have 510 per 100,000 in our prisons, far more 
than nay other country. South Africa is second, at 311; Venezuela 
is third, at 157; Canada has 109; Netherlands, 40. 

One of the things that we really ought to be looking at is our al- 
location of resources. California — and I am not picking on Califor- 
nia; I could pick on virtually any State — but California is going to 
spend over $10 billion additionally on prisons in the next few 
years. If they were to cut that in half and spend half of that on 
prisons, or even better, have a program for the nonviolent prisoners 
and take them out of prison, but if they cut that in half, and spent 
$5 billion there and $5 billion on education, they would be doing 
a lot more to cut back on the crime problem. Eighty-two percent 
of those in prisons today are high school dropouts. 

You mentioned that you have three computer science students 
who are going on to get their Ph.D.s. Now, how did you identify 
them, how did you encourage them, and what do we do? Dr. Rich- 
ardson mentioned that there has been r,o African American com- 
puter science Ph.D. in the last 5 years. 

Mr. WiliSON. What we did was 9 year ago, we got our governor 
to give us some money — and I had to match it — to start a national 
institute for minorities in science. We have 100 students right now 
that we keep in the program. Ninety-five percent graduate in 4 
years. They are at MIT, they are at Harvard, once they finish. And 
they are in great demand is what I am trying to tell you. When 
they graduate, they do not go to work; they go to work on Ph.D.s, 
they skip the master's and go right to the Pn.D. And they are being 
subsidized by these universities, the best in the country. 

My point is that if we can produce those kinds of kids at the un- 
dergraduate level, our argument is we can produce them on a 
Ph.D. level. And I do not mean just Norfolk State — I mean the 
schools that are capable — we are not putting our resources to 
produce those individuals that our country is going to need, and we 
see ourselves as being able to do that. 

Now, if I might, I want to go back for a second to the other prob- 
lem, because we have institutes of all kinds in our country to study 
politics, to study environment, and all of that is important, but 
what we are not doing is really studying and getting objective data 
on why we are having these problems that we are having in our 
country. And what we are saying is that we have an institute, and 
we have to study these kids from birth right straight through. We 
are in a neighborhood — and there are other urban schools like 
ours — we are in a neighborhood where there are 40,000 people 5 
miles from our university who live in Government-subsidized hous- 
ing. All the problems that you read about in the country are there. 
We are working with them, but what we want to do is come up 
with the data, come up with the information that we can share 
with communities throughout the country. 

So that what we are asking for is investment in this kind of re- 
search for those schools that can do it, and I can tell you it is going 
to take a generation; it will take 12, 13 years — but can you imagine 
what we are going to do in 13 years in building these prisons that 
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you are talking about? And there is no return. We spend more per 
prisoner than we do on our college students. Something is wrong 
with that, Senator. Something is dreadfully wrong with that. Ana 
unless we get together and say let us try doing tnis research; let 
us give these urban universities that want to do it some money to 
study these kids and come up with the specifics and report it to you 
and say here is how it has got to be done, and we can save these 
$50 billion or $100 billion. 

Senator Simon. I could not agree with you more. Again, in regard 
to the prison situation, many of those we are now subsidizing at 
$20,000 or so a year could be in your school. 

Mr. WILSON. Exactly. 

Senator Simon. They are people, particularly young people, of 
talent — most of them are young people — and it is just a very, very 
costly thing. 

Mr. Wilson. Could I give you one more example? Nathan 
McCall, who has worked with the Washington Post, and he has one 
of the bestsellers out right now — we were adventurous 15 years 
ago. He got out of prison, and we took him in our college. He went 
into journalism, and the rest is history in terms of the positiveness. 
Now, that was after he got in trouble. Can you imagine what could 
be done with kids before they get into difficulty? We can solve our 
problems. If we can go to the moon, and if we can do these other 
things, we can put together a program to stop these killings, where 
everybody is afraid in our communities and all that. 

I know I am on a soapbox, but this is an opportunity for higher 
education to do the research for you. 

Senator Simon. It is a good soapbox. 

One of the criticisms that sometimes has been made of Histori- 
cally Black Colleges is that you are doing the very thing that we 
say we are trying to get away from, that you are segregating and 
so forth. In fact, most of the Historically Black Colleges today have 
diversity. 

If I may ask both Dr. Wilson and Dr. Richardson, what 
percent 

Mr. Wilson. We are the most integrated university in Virginia. 
Seventeen percent of our students are white. 

Senator Simon. OK Dr. Richardson, what would your percentage 
be? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I think overall, our percentage is less than 5 
percent, but I think that is the essence of what our Historically 
Black Colleges a~e saying now — if you give us the resources to de- 
velop the quality programs with quality facilities that then recruit 
quality faculty, we can be attractive to all students, regardless of 
their race, creed, or color. 

And I think that is all we are asking for when we talk about de- 
segregation of higher education; we are talking about creating par- 
ity between our Historically Black Universities and our main- 
stream institutions so that we can become attractive to a wide 
range of students. 

I want to just put in two bullets here, Senator, that I missed be- 
cause I misread the timer up there. One is that I think there are 
some positive things being done by the various associations that 
impact on this whole issue of minorities in higher education, par- 
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ticularly graduate education, one of which is the effort that is now 
under way with the American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities that I refer to in my testimony, and it is a program 
called the AASCU Sallie Mae program through which we have a 
majority, or a great number, of institutions coming together to 
focus on the whole issue of retention of minorities, and what are 
some of the model programs, what are some of the most effective 
strategies that can be employed to ensure that our students are re- 
tained and move through to graduation. 

And the second one is a joint effort between AASCU, NASULGC, 
funded by the General Electric Foundation, called the National Mi- 
nority Feeder Program, where our Historically Black Universities 
can team up with doctoral-granting and research universities to 
identify minority students who can then go on to those doctoral- 
granting institutions for graduate education. 

So there are two very successful programs that are under way 
and are done by some of our professional associations. 

Senator Simon. Let me mention that a lot of these things are 
interrelated, obviously. Dr. Wilson, for example, you mentioned 
teenage pregnancy; and Dr. Mitchem mentioned the poverty prob- 
lem. If you look at who is involved, whether boys or girls, in teen- 
age pregnancy and the percentage of those who go on to college, it 
is just really miserable. But if you tie in teenage pregnancy also 
with poverty, these things all mesh. If you can lift people out of 
poverty, you start changing the whole picture on many of these is- 
sues. 

Dr. Richardson, what should we be doing more to encourage at 
the graduate level? You touched on that, and Dr. Wilson touched 
on it. We have some programs now, and I have been pleased to 
have been a sponsor of some of them. And I am pleased we have 
the programs we do, but I cannot say we are clicking like we ought 
to. Now, part of it is the pipeline problem that we have talked 
about, but I think it is too easy just to say it is the pipeline prob- 
lem. If you can get those three computer science people at your 
school to go on and get Ph.D.s, somehow^ we can do better than we 
are now doing. 

What is the answer? 

Mr. Richardson. I think there are several issues. I do not think 
it is as simple as saying one or two things, but I think there are 
some factors here that we can speak to very well from our Histori- 
cally Black College standpoint in particular and then to generalize 
that to the general higher education community. 

I think one is granting access. I think too often we have in our 
minds that you must have precisely this kind of academic profile 
in order to succeed in graduate education. I think we may need to 
take a look at that to see if in fact there are other factors that can 
give rise to success in graduate education. Obviously, that is what 
has happened with our Historically Black Colleges and Univer- 
sities. Many of those who come to us that would not gain admission 
to our mainstream institutions, given the right environment and 
supportive services, are in fact the persons who are now going on 
to the MITs and the Harvards and so on. 
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Senator Simon. And the example of the young woman that Ar- 
nold Mitchem mentioned who is going on to MIT — she would not 
fit that happy profile of people. 

Mr. Richardson. Absolutely. That is a good example. And I will 
sav that Morgan State University has a very successful engineering 
school; many of those students would not be granted admission at 
the undergraduate level in engineering, but Morgan has greater 
than the national average of students who go on to get their mas- 
ters and their doctorates from that school. 

The second part I think is vory, very important for this commit- 
tee and the Congress, and that is financial aid and financial assist- 
ance. I believe you heard this morning from Ms. Blanchette of GAO 
and from others the importance of financial aid. If in fact we have 
moved from much of the direct student aid to loans, then that has 
had a negative impact on minorities in graduate education. 

Second, many of the dollars that are now going to persons in 
graduate education are in the form of federally subsidized research 
assistance. We have got to make sure that the right proportions of 
those moneys are devoted to minorities in graduate education. 

And third, I do think we have got to make sure that we use all 
of our institutions when it comes to graduate education. Histori- 
cally, we have not relied significantly on our Historically Black Col- 
leges and Universities, as Harrison Wilson has said. We have now 

fot to say that regardless of what our tradition and our history has 
een, we need to develop this talent, and those institutions have 
done an exceedingly good job at the undergraduate level and have 
great potential for impacting graduate education as well. 

So we need to get the Feaeral resources going there. Whether 
they be in the form of the Patricia Roberts Harris fellowships, 
whether they are in HIH fellowships, whether they are National 
Science Foundation fellowships, or whether they are included in 
the grants that come to our institutions, we have got to make sure 
that the Historically Black Colleges get a larger share of that. 

Senator Simon. If I may give an assignment to two college presi- 
dents here, I think that if you can come up with some suggestions 
and be as specific as possible, because if we are going to enact any- 
thing here, we have to deal in specifics, if I may give that assign- 
ment to the two of you. 
Mr. Wilson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SlMON. And you were trying to get a word in here, Dr. 
Wilson. 

Mr. Wilson. I just wanted to say a last word. Senator, you are 
known internationally for your feelings and your attitude about 
higher education and about people in this country. If there were 
some way we could get this institute started to study — and do not 
send it to Harvard; they are not interested in this — where you have 
an urban school to develop this institute, to look at and solve the 
problems of inner cities, the violence and all the other problems, 
that could give data to the Federal Government and data to other 
cities and States, feed it out to them, I think that would be some- 
thing that would remind people of you for the next 100 years. 

Senator Simon. Again, you give me a more specific proposal, and 
I will be pleased to work with you. 

Mr. Wilson. I will bring it to you. 
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Senator SlMON. Dr. Richardson. 

Mr. Richardson. Yes. One of the problems with college presi- 
dents is they have a tendency to talk about everyday things, and 
one that is related directly to the issue that you just put on the 
table of things we can do, one of the first things that comes to mind 
is broadening the number of institutions and increasing the num- 
ber of dollars that are included in section 326(b) of Title III. That 
is related to graduate education at our Historically Black Colleges, 
and it is absolutely crucial and significant. 

Senator SlMON. Ms. Santiago. 

Ms. Santiago. Senator, I would agree, but for Hispanics, I would 
add that you will remember that for a large majority of our college 
graduates, they are the first in the family ever to graduate from 
college. They graduate with these incredible loans and incredibly 
heavy economic burdens. They also graduate with their extended 
families, that is, with the burden of helping younger sisters and 
brothers to go to college. 

As you know, I was on the graduate faculty of Teachers College 
of Columbia University for 8 years, and as a matter of fact, to show 
how thick my skin is and why I am insisting on adding this, I was 
the first Hispanic in its 200-year history to earn tenure at that 
graduate school. During my short time there, we were able to in- 
crease and in fact, had the largest number of Ph.D. graduates in 
the region out of Teachers College, and that was because we were 
able to put into place teaching assistantships, research 
assistantships. Too often, because of linguistic barriers, Hispanics 
are not given access to research and teaching internships. There is 
incredible discrimination there, and there are many other factors 
that affect graduate-level instruction for Hispanics. 

Senator SlMON. Dr. Mitchem, I have known you for quite a few 
years, and I have never before heard you mention that while you 
went through college you did not have a single African American 
or Hispanic teacher. Tiiat is an insight into wnat many, many peo- 
ple face. 

You have stressed early intervention, and you have been spend- 
ing your life, as long as I nave known you, on that. 
Mr. MlTCHEM. That is right. 

Senator SlMON. Hypothetically, what should we be doing — if we 
were to double, triple, quadruple the funds, what percentage are 
we reaching right now in terms of intervention that we potentially 
could be reaching? 

Mr. MlTCHEM. Right now, we are just scratching the surface. We 
are really only touching, Senator, about 5 percent. But if I could 
just make a statements— I am really impressed by my colleagues 
and all of their concerns and things that they said — first of all, I 
want to say that I agree with Dr. Richardson. There really are no 
short-term solutions to these very complex problems. 

I would like to stress that we really need to continue Federal au- 
thority and Federal resources. I wou ' also like to again point out 
that what struck me as I listened to my colleagues was that it is 
important that we continue to focus on low income. If we think of 
the populations we are discussing right now, they are dispropor- 
tionately poor. As we think about the TRIO programs, we have to 
recognize that 42 percent of the people being served are white; 35 
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percent are African American; 15 percent are Hispanic; 4 percent 
are Native American; 4 percent are Asian. 

As I listened to Dr. Tnomas, I was struck by the fact that in the 
State of Montana, which has the highest concentration of tribally 
controlled colleges — I believe there are seven there— of those seven 
colleges, six of them have student support services problems, which 
gets at the issue that Dr. Wilson and others have raised here of 
retention and how important that is. 

And in fact, in terms of products, as we think about retention 
and so on, we now have a congressman, Congressman Albert Wynn 
from Maryland, who was a product of the Student Support Services 
program at the University of Pittsburgh. So they are indeed impor- 
tant. 

Finally, I would say that there is no magic, but I think what we 
need to do with the limited resources we have in all of the colleges, 
the black ones, the white ones, the Hispanic ones, the Native 
American ones, that we have to give low-income students the kinds 
of things that we all gave our children, and that is more attention, 
more encouragement, more information. We are putting them in 
middle-class milieus where there is a Native American college in 
Browning, MT, or in Norfolk, VA, or in El Paso, or wherever. 

I agree with everyone that financial aid is essential, but it is not 
sufficient. I can think of a program in the Midwest — and I can talk 
to Bob about it later — that is getting ready to celebrate its 25th an- 
niversary that has the highest retention of any subset within that 
college — it is a rigorous, traditional school — because they have com- 
bined financial aid and supportive services. They target low-income 
people, and it works. 

Senator SlMON. I thank you. 

Let me just also note the presence of William "Buddy" Blakey, 
who contributed a great deal over the years to this whole field. 

I would like to go on questioning you; unfortunately, I have an- 
other meeting that is being held up until I get there. 

I thank all of you very, very much for your testimony and your 
contributions here today. 

My colleague from Illinois, Senator Moseley-Braun has submitted 
a statement for the record, and I am expecting testimony from the 
United Negro College Fund, so the record will remain open. 

[Additional statements and material submitted for the record fol- 
lows:] 
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Robert 11. Atwell 

President 

American Council on Education 

Mr. Chairman, I am Robert Atwell, president of the American Council on 
Education. I appreciate the opportunity to testify today on the important topic of 
minorities in higher education. I should note that in addition to speaking on behalf 
of ACE, my testimony has been endorsed by the other higher education associations 
listed separately at the end. 

Senator Simon, the higher education community is grateful that you have 
sponsored this hearing, though its import is such that ! wish you had been able to 
compel mandatory attendance by all members of Congress. 

For 12 years now, ACE has been issuing an annual Status Report on Minorities 
in Higher Education. The purpose of that study is, in part, to enable us to chart more 
systematically the progress of students of color into and through college, thereby 
securing a place for themselves in the social and economic mainstream of the country. 

Six years ago, ACE launched its Minority Initiative by issuing a report entitled 
One-Third of a Nation. The report was prepared by a national commission 
assembled by ACE and the Education Commission of the States that included then- 
Governor Bill Clinton, with former Presidents Eord and Carter as honorary co- 
chairs. The commission undertook a broad examination of minority participation 
in education and American life. Citing the rapidly changing racial and ethnic 
composition of the United States, One-Third of a Nation called for resources to be 
marshalled to eliminate stark disparities in both elementary/secondary and higher 
education. Our report expressed the hope that "in 20 years, a similar examination 
will reveal that America's minority population has attained a quality of life as high 
as that of the white majority." 

However, it U with groat discouragement and no small amount of anger that 
I must toll you that six years after One-Third of a Nation, and six annual status 
reports later, we have moved no closer to accomplishing this goai. 

One could point to many reasons for this failure, Mr. Chairman. Certainly, 
colleges and universities bear some of the responsibility, but 1 can attest that our 
institutions of higher learning have come a long way in the past six years in their 
efforts to recruit, retain, and graduate minority students. 

Tho condition of the economy and its devastating impact on state budgets and 
the personal circumstances of many students and their families also can be cited, as 
well as continuing problems In many of our urban and rural school systems. 

Those problems are long term and not susceptible to easy, quick solutions. 
But if I had to identify one place v here action could and should have been taken - 
but wasn't - to increase educational equity and minority access, 1 would point to the 
building across the street: the United Stales Capitol. 

I don't say that lightly, Mr. Chairman, because I know of your commitment 
and the commitment of many other members of Congress to these laudable goals. 

Nonetheless, Congress now suffers from an educational credibility cap between the 
content of its rhetoric and the quality of its results, 
i 

Almost two years ago, President Bush and members of Congress were busily 
patting themselves and each other on the back over passage of the 1992 
amendments to the Higher Education Act. Foremost among the provisions of that 
legislation was a commitment to increase dramatically the maximum Pell Grant 
award, which had lost a significant portion of Its value over the previous 10 years 
Uf all the things Congress could do to enhance- access and equity In higher 
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education, increasing the maximum Tell Grant would be the single most effective 
step. Thus, that promise raised the hopes of miliions of disadvantaged students that 
the road to college for them would be cleared - a promise and a hope that both 
turned out to be false. 

If Congress were subject to truth in advertising laws, Mr. Chairman, this body 
would be guilty of bait-and-switrh tactics. Economically disadvantaged students 
who were promised a bigger Tell Grant are now being told to take out bigger loans, 
thereby encouraging greater debt loads among those who are educationally most at 
risk. If we were to go by the letter of the Higher Education Act, the maximum Tell 
award for academic year 1995-96, which Congress is deciding right now, would be 
$4,100. Instead, the administration has proposed a paltry $100 increase to bring the 
maximum Pell back up to $2,400, where It was two years ago. The higher education 
community is struggling to convince Congress to raise it to $2,500. Therefore, 
Congress's educational credibility gap has a specific dollar value: $1,800, the 
difference between the current Tell maximum and the authorized level for next 
year. 

In fairness, Mr. Chairman, members of this committee cannot be held 
entirely responsible for this situation. Federal student aid policy now is effectively 
being set by the appropriations committees in the House and Senate, not by the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources or Its House counterpart. But the 
entire Congress bears responsibility for the outcome, which has shattered the 
aspirations of millions of students to the long-term detriment of our national 
interest. 

Against that background, Mr. Chairman, let me outline some of the major 
findings from our most recent Status Report and other factors that pertain to 
minority advancement in higher education. 

Changing, Demographics 

Between 1980 and 1992, the minority population of the United States 
increased by 40 percent, compared with a 6 percent growth rate in the majority 
population. During this same period, the number of white youths ages 18 to 24 
declined by nearly 20 percent. Together, ethnic and racial minorities accounted for 
65 percent of the 28 million people added to the U.S. population during that 12-year 
period. 

Today, 24 percent of the population and 32 percent of children under age 18 
are either African American, Hispanic, Asian American, or Native Americans. By 
2035, over half of all children will be members of these racial and ethnic groups. 
These demographic changes not only affect the racial and ethnic composition of the 
current school-age population, but also represent the pipeline for the future of 
higher education and for the work force. 

Unfortunately, this fast-growing segment of our population also is projected 
to be among its poorest. Recent Census Bureau quartile data on family income 
show that white youths ages 18 to 24 are distributed relatively evenly across all four 
Income quartiles. However, Asian-American and Native American youths are 
about three times more likely than whites to be in the bottom quartile. The 
likelihood is eve n greater for Hispanic youths, who are six times more likely, and 
African- American youths, who are 12 times more likely to be among the nation's 
poor. 

The following factors signal continued difficulties with respect to greater 
participation of minority youths in higher education: 

• More African Americans llispanics, and Native Americans are below 
the poverty line than in 1980. 
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• The Hispanic unemployment rate continues to be about 50 percent 
higher than the rate for whiles, while the percentage of African 
Americans unemployed Is about two and one-half times s high. 

• The high school graduation rate of 18* to 24-year-old Hispanics remains 
alarmingly low, averaging between 50 and 55 percent. 

• Similarly, only about 65 percent of Native American adults ages 25 and 
older arc high school graduates, compared with 75 percent of the 
overall U.S. population. 

• And although African-American youth made considerable progress In 
improving their high school completion rates during the 1970s and 
early 1980s, that rate plateaued in the late 1980s and has dropped by 2 
percentage points sii.ee 1990. 

College Participation Ra tes 

Despite some progress over the past five to six years, Hispanic, African- 
American and Native American youths still are much less likely than whites to 
enroll in college and are undcrrcpresented in higher education in relation to their 
respective shares of the U.S. population as a whole. In 1992, only 33.8 percent of 
African-American and 37.1 percent of Hispanic high school graduates ages 18 to 24 
were participating in higher education, compared with 42.2 percent of whites. With 
the exception of the rates for African- American males, the percentage of 18- to 24- 
year-olds enrolled in college has inched upward since the mid-1980s. However, for 
Hispanic* and African Americans, these gains represent only a recouping of iosses 
they experienced during the late 1970s and early 1980s. They remain much less 
likely to attend college than white youths. 

Among whites, women are only slightly more likely than men to enter 
college. But for Hispanics and African Americans, women currently participate in 
college at substantially higher rates and in much larger numbers than their male 
counterparts Only 29.7 percent of African-American male high school graduates 
attend college, compared with 37.5 percent of African- American women. Much of 
this difference can be attributed to the fact that the college participation rate of 
college-age black males declined bv nearly 5 percentage points between 1990 and 
1992. Gender disparity also is prevalent among Latinos and Latinas, with 39.4 
percent of all Hispanic female high school graduates enrolled in college, compared 
with 34.3 percent of Hispanic men. 

College Enrollments 

While the percentage of persons of color taking part in higher education 
remains comparatively low, the actual number who enroll continues to increase 
because of their growth in the U.S. popt 'ation. Nationally, students of color made 
enrollment gains during the 1980s and early 1990s. 

Overall enrollments among students of color increased by 53.6 percent 
between 19R2 and 19<?2, with about half of the growth occurring during the past five 
years. This pattern has continued into the 1990s, with growth of 7.1 percent between 
1991 and 1992 and growth of 16 percent since 1990. Asian Americans and Hispanics 
experienced substantial enrollment increases throughout the 1980s and early 1990s. 
Asian Amciicans nearly doubled their enrollments, while the gain for Hispanics 
was 83.8 percent. Nalivr Ame n cans achieved a 35.2 percent enrollment Increase 
during this period. Although African Americans experienced less progress, they 
neltrd a 26 5 prrcml increase due to an enrollment upswing in the late 1980s that 
ended a five-year period of decline. 

Rerontlv. however, state IcgMatmcs have forced many public institutions to 
raise tuitions in response to state budget cuts. This trend, combined with the 
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reduction in the maximum Pell Grant and a change in the Tell Grant formula 
during reauthorization that eliminated more than one million single independent 
students from program eligibility, means that these enrollment gains may evaporate 
swiftly. 

College Persistence and Graduation. Ra tes 

As the number of minority students enrolled in college has risen, the number 
of undergraduate degrees awarded to minorities also has increased, although to a 
lesser extent. However, with the exception of Asian Americans, degiee attainment 
by minority students is diminished bv their lower college retention rates. African- 
American, Hispanic, and Native American students withdraw from college at 
higher rates and therefore attain baccalaureate degrees at appreciably lower rates 

than their white and Asian-American peers. Only 30 percent of all American 
Indians, 32 percent of African Americans, and 41 percent of Hispanics who enter 
four-year institutions, on a full-time basis, attain a baccalaureate degree within sbc 
years. This compares with approximately 55 percent of all students. AJ1 students, 
but especially students of coior, will be harmed by the new regulatory limitation on 
Title IV eligibility to 150 percent of an academic program. 

Women of all racial and ethnic groups are more likely to complete college 
than are their male counterparts. Tor example, 29 percent of African-American 
men, compared with 35 percent of their female peers, receive a bachelor's degree 
within six years. Similarly, 43 percent of I^tinas who enter four-year colleges on a 
full-time basis, compared with 39 percent of Latinos, complete within six years. 

Although students' persistence and completion rates vary for myriad reasons, 
research has shown that when you control for differences in academic preparation 
and socioeconomic status, minority students' retention rates equal those of white 
students. Efforts to reduce college attrition must begin at the precoliegiate level with 
a dramatic improvement in the academic preparation and educational 
opportunities offered to low-income and minority youths. However, it Is 
unconscionable and improvident to permit the Darwinian federal funding choices 
now being made between K-72 and higher education. 

Any authentic effort to improve persistence rates must start by securing a 
meaningful increase in federal grant assistance for low- and moderate-income 
students. Financial difficulty is the single reason cited most frequently by students 
for withdrawing from college, and whether financial aid is provided through grants 
or through loans matters a great deal. Research shows that minority students who 
received financial aid were more likely to earn a four-year college degree than those 
who did not. Studies also demonstrate that grants, scholarships, and grant/loan 
combinations have a greater positive effect on minority persistence and degree 
completion than loans by themselves 

Current funding trends for federal student financial assistance reflect an 
irresponsible and short-sighted public policy shift away from equal educational 
opportunity and toward debt financing. Pell Grants, once the cornerstone for 
providing access o college, have declined in value as a percentage of college costs 
from a high of 46 percent in 1979 to only 21 percent at present. The maximum grant 
actually was rolled back in 1993 to Its 1989 level of $2,300. Supplemental Educational 
Opportunity Grants, an increasingly important means to fill the gap created by the 
Pell Grant decline, have experienced relatively flat funding and a greater number of 
claimants for the dollars available. 

Stale Student Incentive Grants and 'ow-lnterest Perkins loan capital are on 
life support, having the distinction of being marked for elimination by the vice 
president's National Performance Review and zeroed-out in the administration's 
budget request. The TRIO program* have managed to slay abreast with Inflation, 
but not with the demand for student support services. Meanwhile, average student 
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debt tripled between 1980 and 1990. That jump understates the magnitude of what Is 
just beginning to unfold: many of our campuses report a doubling of loan volume 
this year over amounts borrowed last year. 

While financial aid makes it possible for low- and moderate-income minority 
students to persist in college, we cannot afford to wait for a reversal of fortune. Our 
institutions recognize their responsibility to develop coherent student retention 
strategies that tie together recruitment, admission, financial aid, academic advising, 
and student support services as part of a campus- wide effort. 

An increasing number of institutions are taking steps to Improve their 
retention rates. Many are beginning to realize that commitment to student outcomes 
requires a shift in the philosophy of the Institution to establish an open, welcome, 
and supportive environment one that promotes student success. Through this 
process, they are discovering that such an environment is not In conflict with their 
commitment to expecting the highest academic quality from their students. 

For example, in your own slate, Mr. Chairman, the Chicago State University 
model for student success addresses students' needs at three stages of their educational 
careers. At the precollege level, students are guaranteed success through activities 
designed to keep them in school as weli as prepare them for college. This entails an 
extensive early outreach program that touches 25,000 students in 90 elementary and 
secondary schools. At the university level, students are guaranteed success through 
quality educational programs and appropriate safety nets. And at graduation, the 
potential for success in careers and graduate study is guaranteed through activities 
provided by the Career Development Center and the Graduate Studies Office. 

This is not the only model that has proven successful. Throughout the 
nation, committed colleges are working hard to improve educational opportunity 
and retention. This year s Status Rcfort offers case studies of other such programs. 

In spite of these promising efforts, our colleges just are not able to compensate 
for the federal government's massive withdrawal from its commitment to 
educational opportunity. As an unvarnished optimist, I would like nothing better 
than to conclude this statement on a positive note. Regrettably, I am not able to do so, 
for I have no confidence, and see no evidence, that federal funds will be redirected to 
this purpose. The current emphasis on micro-inanagement, statistical standards, 
Increased oversight, excessive regulation, and SPRE reviews simply will not provide a 
single low-income or minority student the wherewithal to acquire a college education. 

And so, as we near the close of the 20th century and the racial and ethnic 
composition of this nation becomes increasingly diverse, equality of higher 
education opportunity is in very deep trouble. Tor many minority youth from low- 
to moderate-income families, the likelihood of completing a college or university 
degree has become even more remote than it was 20 years ago. Lacking adequate 
federal financial assistance, "ability to pay" continues to be a major stumbling block 
to college admission and completion. 

This testimony has been endorsed by the following associations: 

American Association of Community Colleges 
American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
Association of American Universities 

Association of Governing Boards of Universities and Colleges 

Council of Independent College e 

Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities 

National Association for Equal Opportunity in Higher Education 

National Association of College and University Business Officers 

National Association of Independent Colleges and Universities 

National Association of Student Financial Aid Administrators 

National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges 

United Negro College Fund 
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Enrolied-ln-College nates (or 18-to 24-Year-Otd White and 
African Amarlcan Pamala High School Qraduataa, 1972 to 1992 
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Statement of Cornelia M. Blanchette 

Associate Director, Education and Employment Issues 

Health, Education, and Human Services Division 



Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 

We are pleased to be here today to discuss our ongoing work on 
the relationship between changes in student financial aid and low- 
income student persistence in pursuing higher education. As 
college tuition has risen dramatically over the past 15 years, 
grant aid to students has not kept pace, and loans account for an 
ever-increasing proportion of student aid. These trends have 
raised concerns that access to higher education is diminishing for 
low-income students. Being disproportionately represented among 
this group of students, minorities may be adversely affected 
despite the efforts that colleges make to recruit and retain them. 

The policy goal of promoting access to higher education is 
Inextricably related to facilitating student persistence. Initial 
enrollment increases among certain groups has limited value if 
those students never complete their educations. Our work focuses 
on persistence; specifically, how increases in different types of 
financial aid affect the willingness and ability of minority 
students to remain in college from semester to semester and 
eventually graduate. The results we are presenting today are based 
on our analysis of data front the High School and Beyond data set, a 
large, nationally representative sample of students who graduated 
from high school in 1980. The data set includes a wide range of 
variables describing the student and his or her family, as well as 
information on postsecondary schooling, costs, and financial aid. 
It also incorporates follow-up information for these students £rom 
1982. 1984, and 1986. 

In summary, our preliminary results indicate that supplying 
additi onal grant aid will generate higher graduat ion rates for somo 
minorities; however, increasing loan aid will not. For example, on 
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average, providing an additional $1,000 grant in a given semester 
would lower the probability of an African-American or Hispanic 
student dropping out of school in that semester by about 7 and 8 
percent, respectively? the same increase in loan aid would not 
influence their likelihood of dropping out. 

The shift in federal funding from grants toward loans may 
initially save budget dollars but cost the economy in the long run. 
Both grants and loans reduce the current outlay required of the 
student and his or her family. However, because of principal and 
interest repayment, unlike grants, loans do not reduce the net cost 
of education to the student over time. While the federal cost of a 
grant exceeds that of a loan of an equivalent amount, grants may be 
more cost-effective if they better encourage students to finish 
their college education and, as a result, increase their earnings 
potential . 

We specified a hazard regression model to analyze student 
persistence, estimating the probability of a specific event--in 
this case, dropping out of college—occurring over a period of 
time. We followed students from the time they first enrolled in 
college to the time they either graduated or dropped out. The 
probabilities that appear in the results relate to the probability 
of dropping out, and we estimated the effects of certain financial 
aid, student, and family variables on that probability. Our 
analysis was limited to those students who entered a 4-year college 
immediately after graduating from high school; we did not look at 
the initial decision to enroll. We analyzed data on whites, 
African-Americans, and Hispan.ics separately to determine whether 
the factors affecting persistence vary by group. 1 We focus our 
discussion here on the results for African-Americans and Hispanics, 
with occasional comparison? to the results for whites. 



Because the numbers of Asian- Americans and Native Americans in the 
sample were not sufficiently largo to generate reliable statistical 
results, we did not analyze data pertaining to these groups. 
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BACKGRQtJND 

The promotion of equal educational opportunity — access to and 
choice among schools--is the most widely cited federal role in 
postsecondary education. Student aid programs constitute the 
federal government's chief tool for achieving this equity goal. In 
the past 15 years, direct federal student aid has increased by over 
25 percent in real (inflation-adjusted) terms and currently exceeds 
$25 billion. Despite this extensive intervention, the percentage 
of minorities graduating college continues to lag behind that of 
whites. For example, in a nationwide sample of high school seniors 
graduating in 1980, 21 percent of whites, 10 percent of African- 
Americans, and 7 percent of Hispanics had earned bachelors degrees 
6 years later. Other data show that among 25- to 29-year-olds, 25 
percent of whites, compared with only 16 percent of minorities, had 
completed at least 4 years of college education in 1991. 

Two recent phenomena have converged to place an increasing 
financial 'burden on students and their families. First, college 
tuitions increased greatly at both pubHc and private schools 
during the 1980s. Between 1980 and 1990, the average cost of 
attendance at public and private colleges rose by 109 and 146 
percent, respectively. These increases substantially surpassed the 
rise in the consumer price Index (about 59 percent) and outpaced 
gains in the median family income (about 73 percent) during the 
same period. Second, federal student financial assistance has 
shifted from being mostly grants to mostly loans since the late 
1970s. In fact, since 1985, loan aid has been about twice as much 
as grant aid each year (see tig. l). a Of an estimated $25 billion 



The biggest decreases in grants have come in two specially 
directed programs, social security benefits and benefits for 
veterans, which together accounted for 45 percent of federal 
student aid in academic year 1977-78 And 4 percent in academic year 



1992-93. 
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in federal student financial assistance in academic year 1995-03, 
$8 billion were grants and $16 billion loans. The remainder, less 
than $1 billion, was for work study. 




Pell grant awards, the basic federal grant program for low- 
income students, remained approximately level in conatant dollars 
from 1980 to 1987, although in more recent years total awards have 
increased. Combined with tuition increases, the result has been an 
erosion in the ability of Pell grants to pay for tuition. In 1981, 
the maximum Pell grant covered 31 percent of the average cost at a 
private 4-year school, while coverage dropped to 16 percent in 1993 
(see fig. 2) . 
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Figure 2: Maximum Pell Grant Cover s Decreasing Percent of Coat at 
an Average Private 4-Year College 




//////// / 

Prior research has examined the effects of grant* on the 
decision to enroll in college. Several studies have found that 
grant levels have no clear effect on enrollment for African- 
Americans or low-income students.' However, less research has been 
conducted on the question of persistence—that is, once students 
begin college, what factors influence their decision to remain in 
college until they graduate? 
ADDITIONAL GRANTS INCREASE PERSISTENCE r 
MORE LOANS HAVE NO EFFECT 

Our work to date suggests that increasing grant aid is more 
effective than increasing loan aid in reducing a minority student's 
probability of dropping out. Our results predict lower dropout 
rates for African-American and Hispanic students who receive grant 
awards above the mean level, but dropout rates are not 
significantly affected by commensurate increases in loans. These 
estimates control for other factors, such as student ability and 
family background. 

1 See Manaki, Charles F . , and David A. Wise, g oJLJl^ae, Choice in 
&(D££i£4 (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1983), and Kane, 
Thomas J., "College Entry by Blacks Since 1970 1 The Role of College 
Costs, Family Background and the Returns to Education - (mimeo, 
Harvard University, 1992) . 
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Additional Grants Are Effective In Increagino Persistence 



Minority students receiving additional grants in a semester 
have a lower probability of dropping out in that semester. For 
example, for a given semester, an African-American student who 
receives a grant $1,000 greater than the average grant level has a 
7 -percent lower probability of dropping out than one receiving the 
average grant award. 4 Similarly, a Hispanic student has a 8- 
percent lower probability of dropping out in a semester if grant 
aid is increased by $1,000. These differences are both 
statistically significant. 

The semester-by-semester effects are cumulative across the 4 
or 5 years typically needed to obtain a college degree. For 
example, an African-American student receiving the average grant 
award has a 25.2-percent chance of dropping out within the first 3 
years of col lege- -that is, the student has only a 74. 8 -percent 
probability of still attending at the beginning of the fourth year. 
If the grant level is raised by $1,000 per semester over the first 
six semesters, he or she has about a 76. 3 -percent probability of 
still attending into the fourth year. This approximate 1.5- 
percentage-point increase would translate into about 5,500 
additional African-American students from the 1992-93 entering 
class remaining in college into their fourth year, given the 
approximately 370,000 African-American students beginning college 
in that academic year. 5 



4 A11 dollar figures have been converted to 1993 dollars, 

'These projections are b*sed on certain assumptions about the 
student: The baseline assumptions are that the student is a male 
tull-time student in a 4-year college, attended high school in a 
nonurban area in the south, had As and Bs for high school grades, 
S?? e n£n° m a familv with four members and family income of less than 
$12,000 per year, and had patents with less than a college-level 
education. The base-year tedt and the percent of high school class 
Soing on to college, as well as tuition, grants, and loans, were 
all held at mean values. The actual effect would be different as 
the results are evaluated for each specific category of student-- 
tor example, for men and women and for students from families of 
different sizes and income levels. 
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For Hispanics, the results are similar. At the average grant 

level, 66.6 percent of Hispanic students persist to begin their 

fourth year in college. Increasing grants $1,000 per semester for 

six semesters, raises the probability to 68.8 percent. Because 
about 240,000 Hispanic students entered college in 1992-93, these 

results would translate into about 5,400 additional Hispanic 

students from that year's entering class persisting into their 

fourth year. 

Additi onal Loans Do Nat Affect Persistence 

Our results show that increasing loan aid does not 
significantly influence the probability of a minority student's 
dropping out. An African-American student receiving a $1,000 
increase in loans above the mean level in a semester actually has a 
slightly higher probability of dropping out relative to one 
receiving the average loan amount. A Hispanic student has a lower 
probability of dropping out if loans are increased. However, 
neither difference Is statistically significant. For whites, by 
comparison, additional loans do significantly reduce the dropout 
probability, but by a lesser amount than a grant increase of the 
same size. 

Other Factors Contributing to Student Persistence 

Student preparation for college and family background were 
other important predictors of dropout probability. Factors 
contributing to student persistence for all groups included 

high test scores, 

good high school grades, and 

graduating from a high school that sent a high percentage of 
its graduates to college. 

In addition, some family background factors significantly reduced 
dropout percentages. For example, Hispanic and white students from 
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families with income of over $67,000 were both more than 50 percent 
less likely to drop out in a given semester than those with family 
incomes under $12,000. For African-Americans, parents' education 
was significant: having at least one parent who graduated from 
college decreased the dropout probability by 34 percent. 



The result that additional grants are more effective than 
additional loans in encouraging minority st"ient persistence has 
intuitive appeal. It supports anecdotal evidence that students are 
increasingly worried about debt accumulation and do what they can 
to avoid extensive borrowing. This response potentially has a 
direct ef fect--reluctance to borrow to cover tuition costs — or an 
indirect ef f ect--working excessive hours during the school year and 
being unable to complete academic work--and may lead to dropping 
out of college altogether. In addition, because parents' 
educational attainment and family income are significant predictors 
of persistence for some students, failure to complete college by 

one generation may have consequences for the next generation, 

leading to inequalities, that persist over time. 

Our ongoing work will explore these issues further. In 
addition to more detailed results from the analysis discussed here, 
we anticipate providing results of two other studies. First, we 
are conducting an analysis that will suggest whether or not the 
timing of grant aid plays a role in student persistence—that is, 
can persistence be encouraged by using more grant money in the 
student's first year or two and then providing loans as the student 
approaches graduation? Second, we are analyzing interviews of 
students and discussion group sessions with financial aid officers 
from 12 colleges and universities around the country. The results 
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will allow us to gain insight into the reasons for students making 
certain decisions related to borrowing, working, and persistence, 
We expect to issue a final report this fall. 



This concludes our statement. We will be glad to answer any 
questions you may have. 



Testimony of Arnold L. Mitchcm, Ph.D. 

Executive Di. ctor 
National Council of Educaiional Opportunity Associations (NCEOA) 

Mr. Chairman. Members of the Subcommittee, I am extremely honored to have the 
opportunity io appear before you toda> to share my views regarding minority participation in 
graduate education and the development of minority faculty. M> name is Arnold Mitchcm and ! 
am the Executive Director of the National Council of Educational Opportunity Associations 
(NCEOA). an organization of administrators, counselors and teachers working to expand 
opportunity in higher education. 

Senator Simon, as we consider this topic. I am reminded of your remarks during debate 
on the Senate floor several >ears ago. You were comparing the pcrsonalism and diversity which 
formed >our world view growing up in Oregon, dming your early years in Troy, and today in 
Makanda — with the anon\ mity and homogeneity so many citizens experience today. 

In smaller towns and cities, poor people and minority people are known as individuals to 
their neighbors who are belter of! simply because it is physically impossible to live in isolation. 
In so much of America today, however, what used to be referred to as defacto patterns of 
segregation •• neighborhoods, schools, churches and social gathering places provide a buffer 
between different groups •• based on income, ethnicity or employment. 

In my view, this lack of diversity • in terms of both race and class creates limitations 
and imposes a cost in mam. many areas of American life •■ business, government, education, the 
arts. I or example, if our foreign sen ice is drawn primarily from persons of the same racial and 
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class backgrounds, the United Slates portrays only one aspect of the nation to peoples and 
L»mernmcnts throughout the world If American teachers do not mirror the diversity of their 
student bodies, how can they in fact motivate their students to achieve and convince children that 
opportunities for minorities arc real? 



Hut if the costs of a lack of diversity arc high in general, the costs, in my view, are 
particularly high when that narrowness of experience exists among college faculty: those 
charged with understanding the complexity of the world, developing new ideas, and educating 
future generations. Since the dodorate is the prerequisite necessary to participate on faculties, 
unless we can assure diversity among doctoral recipients, we cannot assure a diverse 
professoriate. 

Wc arc not granting Ph.D.'s to persons from minority groups in anywhere near the 
numbers required to achieve parity . Since African-Americans and Wispanics make up the largest 
group* ol undcr-repicscntcd minorities. I will focus m> remarks on these groups. 

lot over ten \c;us, African Americans have made up over 12% of the United States 
population; however, according to the American Council on Education, African-Americans made 
up only 2 4% of doctoral degree recipients in 1°9? Only °5I doctoral degrees were awarded to 
A frienn -Americans in that vear In fact, there was a decline in African- American doctoral 
iccipicnts from I W to 1992. Horn 3.4% to 2.4% if degrees overall. 

African-American Doctorate Dcgt ce Recipients in Relation to African-American 
Representation In the US Population 




| Alricnn-Amcf Pit D. 
| | African' Americans 



82 8* 84 85 86 87 M 89 90 91 92 
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In 1W. Hispanic* made up 9% of the population but only 1.9% of doctoral degree 
recipients- 755 degrees. In fact, while their representation in the population was growing at the 
fastest pace of an> subgroup in the United States, Hispanic representation among doctoral 
recipients was aln.^t stagnant. In 1982 Hispanics had made up 6% of the population and 1.7 % 

of doctoral recipients. 

Hispanic Doctonte Degree Recipients In Relation to 
Hispanic Representation in the US Population 
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An examination of these numbers is particularly discouraging, not because it suggests 
that *e could not increase the numbers of minorities receiving Ph.D.'s, but because the numbers 
reflect the lack of prioritv placed on this issue. Who can really argue that there are not 200 or 
400 or 800 additional African- American. Hispanic, and Native American students with the 
aptitude and interest to earn their doctorate: and be contributing members of our university 
faculties. In my view, our failure to pro\ide these individuals that opportunity must be viewed as 
a lack of collective will, a lack of political will. 
1 he Promise 

As >ou know, in the 1986 Amendments to the Higher Education Act of 1965. Congress 
created the Ronald E. McNair Post-Daccalaureare Achie\ement Program. McNair, which is 
named after one of the astronauts/ physicists killed in the Challenger disaster, is the only 
program administered b\ the Department of Education named after a Black male. 

Funds for McNair were ttrst appropriated in FY 1989 and the program presently serves 
1.700 undergraduates. McNair is authorized in the [RIO chapter of the Higher Education Act. 
and like the other 1RJO programs is targeted on students from families with incomes below 
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150% of the poverty level whete neither parent graduated from college. At each McNair 
program. two-thirds of the participants must be low-income students who are first-generation 
college students. I he remaining third of participants must be from groups underTepresented in 
graduate education 

lodav the McNair program scr es 1,700 students at 68 colleges and universities. McNair 
programs identify students with the aptitude Tor and interest in graduate education. Usually, 
students are chosen in the sophomore year and participate in a variety of supports: classes in 
research or statistics, special tutoring, graduate exam preparation to workshops on financial 
assistance available for graduate sludv 

Tvpicalk . during the summer following the sophomore year, a smaller group of students 
- usuallv 15 in ?0 -- arr engaged in research projects under the direction of faculty mentors, 
t ll'teittitncs. this research experience extends o\er the course of a summer and academic year or 
over two summers. In many instances, students present their research at special colloquia or in 
journals. During the final summci and senior year, faculty mentors and other McNair staff work 
wilh McNair scholars to select appropriate graduate programs, and to assist McNair scholars in 
securing admission and adequate financial assistance for graduate study, 

McNair sponsors inciude major research institutions such as the University of Illinois at 
Champaign-Urbana. the University of California at Berkeley, and Pennsylvania State University: 
historically Black C olleges and Universities such as Florida A&M University, Coppin State 
College and Hampton University; smaller state colleges such as Salem State University in New 
Hampshire and New Mexico State University; and independent colleges and universities such as 
Marquette University in Wisconsin and Weslevan University in Connecticut, .Last year 1,700 
sophomores, juniors and seniors participated in McNair at an average cost of $5,624. Well over 
700 of the seniors entered graduate programs following their college graduation. 

At the Universitv of Illinois, for example, last \ear 25 juniors and seniors participated in 
an eight week summer research experience. Students were recruited from the Champaign-Urbana 
campus, from other colleges in lllinoir. and from Historically Black Colleges and Universities. 
Ihcir disciplines ranged from Art Education, to Political Science. Urban Planning. Speech and 
Hearing. Chemical Engineering, to Finance. Of the ten Illinois McNair students who graduated 
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in 1993, eight arc now enrolled in doctoral programs and one olher student intends to enter a 
graduate program in the Fall of 1994 

I want to spend a few moments focusing on two particular students at Illinois because, in 



Allen /?nwm in an African- American male who together with his brother 
tuui sister Mete raised by their father, a .steelworker Mr. Bryson graduated from 
Simeon Knot tonal High School in Chicago and entered the University with 
setious academic deficiencies (Simeon. has a 33% drop-out rate ond an ACT 
mean score of 15 compared to 20 9 for the statew ide mean ) HViiVe in the McNair 
piogiam Mi Bryson completed a research program under Professor James 
Haefncr in the Business School "Testing Advertising Persuasion Theories." Mr. 
Bry ton j< ptcstntly in Ins \ciond year of graduate study in the Educational Policy 
Studies program at Urbana 

hhn Cmticnc: it graduating ft am Illinois this month ht economics and 
was informed onlx Ian week of her acceptance to the graduate program in public 
policy and in ban planning at Massachusetts Institute of Technology which she 
phins to attend An rconomu s major at Illinois. Ms Gutierrez completed her 
Sir Son tcsctuch on the \oith American Tiadc Agreement under one of the 
( 'ntvtr*it\'s noted professors. Werner Boer M* (hitienez too. graduated from a 
Chicago high' school, ill-equipped to prepare her for the rigors of the University. 
Bowen High St hool typically has a drop-out rate above 60% and also has an ACT 
mean six points below the state average Ms Gutierrez is the oldest of five 
childien who hove followed her to the University Else's father is presently 
working construction sincr the closing of the mills; Elsa's mother works as a 
pat ker in a fat ton 

Robert Alwcll testified earlier today about the serious retention problems facing minority 
students but also noted that if income and academic preparation are held constant, there is no 
retention differential based on race or ethnicity. It is for this reason that the McNair program is 
so unique. It reaffirms that latent and potential are not proportionate to income and that poor 
academic picparation cannot obliteiate ability. It targets students who are disadvantaged by 
income, limits on experience and oftentimes poor academic preparation. 

The intellectual abilities ol students with inadequate academic backgrounds are often 
overlooked bevaii<c of the academic difficulties they first encounter at the University, Many 
faculty fail to rccngni7e their potential and students do not have benefits of those critical 
mentoring relationships which arc so ke\ in securing appropriate graduate placements. Equally 
problematic, student* <lnteglinn to succeed often do not recognize their own potential absent the 
tspe of encourncement and support provided hv progtams like McNair, Yet I would argue that 
because of their luckproitnds and experiences 1 RlO-eligiblc students have a unique contribution 
to mnkc on our college and imi\ersit> faculties 



my view, they reflect the great potential of McNair. 
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The Problem or Retention and Graduation 

The importance of McNair and other efforts designed to encourage and prepare 
low-income and minorit> students cannot be under-estimated, However, we must also direct our 
attention to providing both access and a realistic opportunity to graduate from college to young 
people without regard to race or class. Today, a v,>ung person in the lowest income quartile 
(below $2 1 .606) has about a 4% chance of graduating from college by the time they are 24 while 
a person from the highest income quartile (abo\c $63,500) has a 76% chance of receiving a 
baccalaureate by that juncture. 

Number of Bachelor Degree Recipients by Age 24 by Income Quartile (1970-1992) 




College graduation rates are not equal in terms of race. First, minority students are much 
more likely to attend two \ear colleges where they ha\e much less probability of earning a 
baccalaureate. W hile 5fi% o! Hispanic students and 43% of African American students are 
attending Iwo year colleges, only 38% r I white students attend two year institutions. 

Moreover, even at four year colleges and universities, retention rales for minorities are 
alarmingly low. Among students first enrolling at four year colleges and universities, six year 
graduation rates for whites are 561 o. for Asian Americans 63%, for Hispanics 41% and for 
African Americans 32% Retention rales through baccalaureate achievement for students in the 
lop income quartile appear to be over eight times as high as those for students in the bottom 
quartile. 

The pattern \mt are familiar with in Illinois. Senator Sirnon is repeated throughout the 
country. In Illinois, for example, the State Board of Education reports that minority student 
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college graduation rales eighl >cnrs after high school graduation are about half that of the 
majority. At Eastern Illinois Univcrsil) only 30% of Black students graduate; at Northeastern 
only 8% giad.iale; at Illinois Stale only 28%. at the University of Illinois st Chicago only 13%; at 
the University of Illinois at Urban* Champaign. 50% graduate. 

Supportive services such as those provided by another of the Federal TRIO Programs - 
Student Support Services have proven very effective in improving retention. The 708 Student 
Support Services projects have as their particular mission to increase the retention and graduation 
rates of Imv -income, first-generation students and increase the number of targeted students 
transferring from two-scar to fout sear institutions. 

In I W. 1 70.000 students arc being scr.ed in Student Support Services at an average cost 
of $825 per student. Student Support Services participants are not only provided with academic 
counseling and personal support from professionals familiar with the difficulties low-income and 
minority students encounter on campus, but also with tutoring, special pre-college summer 
programs, and remedial instruction to assist them in overcoming difficulties they experience as a 
result of poor academic preparation. 

A 198? stud> by Systems Development Corporation found that low-income students 
receiving comprehensive tutoring, instructional and counseling services from this TRIO program 
were more than twice as likelv to remain in college as students without benefit of these services. 
Nevertheless, again for lack of will, we fail to provide low-income and minority students access 
to these critical supports. ClearK. if we are not committed to providing undergraduates the grant 
aid and supportive services necessary to enable them to have a realistic chance to earn a 
bachelor s degree, equit) at the doctoral level will not be achieved. 

I sincerely appreciate the opportunity to testify today and would be pleased to answer any 
questions you ma> have. 
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It has become apparent during the past decade that historically black institutions 
ol higher education arc pla\iug a crowing role in the education of the young population 
in the states in which they arc located. In Tact, they arc playing a role of increasing 
importance in the education ol students from throughout the country who wish to attend 
an institution in which African-Americans arc in the majority. There is every reason to 
believe that this (rend will continue. It is. therefore, important to consider how MBCUs 
can be as effective as possible in carrying out the role that they increasingly are assuming 
as a result of changing demographics and changes in student enrollment patterns. 

I lie growing popular it\ of HBCUs represents a reversal oTa trend that began in 
the early 1070s. when many predominantly white mm puses began to aggressively recruit 
black students, particularly those with strong academic preparation, and the enrollments 
at many HBCPs sulfcrcd as a result. During '!iis period, there was considerable debate 
about the rutin c of these campuses, with many holding the opinion that most HBCUs 
could not remain MuancialK viable given the inevitable continuation of the erosion of 
their traditional student matket It may have been with good reason that some states were 
cautious during this period about investing in campuses whose future importance was tn 
doubt. 



Since the mid-l^KHs. however, demographic changes coupled with changes in the 
college attendance patterns ol Wnvk students have resulted in substantial enrollment 
growth at most IflK'Us. I his has not necessarily been at the expense of majority 
institutions, whose African- American enrollments also appear to be growing, although 
much mote slowly. It has. however, made it apparent that IIBCUs will continue to have 
the major impact on the size of (he p^ol of college-educated African-Americans in much 
ol the nation While (his is an important consideration, it may be too narrow ofa focus in 
a discussion of how to ensure that MlK'Us arc effective as possible in carrying out their 
missions In reality, higher education in general is facitig a shortage of capacity to 
educate (he growing number* of young students that will be seeking enrollment during 
the next liflcen \cars. Under these circumstances, it is important to view all Kpcs of 
campuses as part of the response to this challenge. Ihcrcfore. the effectiveness of 
llltt l Is should be considered not only in tciins of their importance to the African- 
American community but also in terms of their potential to broaden their historical 
constituency and participate fully in dealing with Ihe enrollment growth higher education 
will lace 

It is useful lirst to look al Maryland, which in many respects is typical of mid- 
Atlantic and southern states, although its urbanization also gives it some of the 
characteristics of northeastern states. CurrcntK. 25% of the general population and 34% 
of the public school population in Ihc state is African-American. Maryland's 
Washington. DC and Hillimnrc sulniban counties have experienced rapid growth in 
their African-American population* since the early 1970s. During the early and mid- 
tWOs. Mankind enhanced its four HBCUs through the selective development of 
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academic programs. In the case ol Morgan, it approved new undergraduate programs in 
fields such as engineering, computer science, management, marketing, 
telecommunications and information s> stems management. These aii were areas in which 
blacks ucrc under-represented and which were felt to have the potential for increasing 
enrollment at the campus. Morgan's enrollment has increased by 55% since 1986, with 
the new programs accounting for a substantial s'-arc of that growth. 

Maryland lias a strong pri\atc sector, a well -developed system of public four-year 
campuses, and a very strong sssicm of comprehensive community colleges. The Stale's 
four histoiically black institutions o I" higher education have grown rapidly in recent years, 
litis growth has been primarily at the undergraduate level, where the vast majority of 
their academic programs arc concentrated. During the past decade, undergraduate 
enrollments at Mars land I IRC Us have crown by 5.100 students, or 59%, Undergraduate 
enrollments at all other public four- > ear campuses in the stale have declined during the 
same period by 5%. or .1.700 students. Community colleges also have been growing and 
along wilh this their minority enrollments. Minority enrollments also have continued to 
grow at majority campuses in the public Tour-year sector, but not nearly as rapidly as at 
IIBCUs and community colleges Ihis growth in minority enrollments has taken place 
during a period of declining numbers of high school graduates but an increasing 
percentage of blacks among these eraduatcs. Hence, the decline in black graduates was 
not as large as that lor whiles. Hie factor most responsible for the strong growth at 
HIK'l's has been an increasing tcndcnc\ among African- Americans to enroll at one of the 
state's IIHCl's In the mid-1 <>ROs. the I IRCH market share of black Marylandcrs enrolled 
as undergraduates at public four->car campuses was 46% and had been declining. Since 
lite mid-1980s. I II5CU market share has increased steadily to its current level of 56%. 

Ihc strong enrollment growth at HHCUs is only beginning to be reflected in 
increased degree production. Morgan, however, already leads all campuses in Maryland 
in the number of bachelor's degrees awarded to black students. Last year, it awarded over 
100 degrees more than UM College Park, whose i-ndcrgraduatc enrollments are four and 
one-half times as large. Ihc state's other llBC'Us ranked fourth, fifth, and seventh, 
following onk campuses with much larger enrollments. Overall, Maryland's HBCUs 
accounted lor '18";, of bachelor's decrees in the public sector in Maryland last >car, equal 
to their share ol black undergraduate enrollments at the lime when this graduating class 
would ha\c entered as freshman. Ihis suggests that five \cars from now, ihe HBCU 
share of baccalaureates awarded to black students should be at least 55%. 
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It should he stressed that Maryland's HBCUs rank high in degree production 
despite enrolling student bodies that arc quite diverse in terms of their prior academic 
preparation and their socio-economic status. Perhaps the majority of students enrolled at 
tinCUs in the state would not he admitted to majority institutions under their regular 
admissions criteria. However, their freshman retention rates are now close to the overall 
retention rates for black students statewide. Ibis was not the case during the late 1970s 
and the first half of the 1980s, when the HHC.'U market share was declining. Majority 
campuses were enrolling primarily bcltcr-prcpr.rcd black students, who would have 
attended HBCUs at an earlier time. In recent \cars. as the pool of black students seeking 
admission to HlKUs has grown, they again have been able to enroll a more 
representative group of students in terms of prior academic preparation. As the size of 
the pool continues to grow, so should their retention rates. The fact remains, however, 
that regardless of the institution in which they enroll, black retention rates ore 
substantially below those or white students ir. Maryland, although the gap has been 
narrowing slowly since the mid- 1 °8fX 

It also is interesting to note that in fields topically considered to be key to the 
economic and social development of the nation. Morgan and other HBCUs award a 
disproportionate share of the degrees received by black students. Last year, among all 
bachelor s degrees awarded bv both public and private institutions in Maryland, HBCUs 
accounted for all of the degrees awarded in industrial engineering and physics. They 
accounted for 75% of awards in elementary education. 72% of those in mathematics, 71 % 
of degrees in social work. 70% of awards in business and management, 64% of degrees in 
civil engineering. 60% of those in electrical engineering. 56% of awards in computer 
science. 52% of awards in accounting, and 50% of degrees in chemistry. 

It also is worth illustrating the difference in degree production in fields in which 
HUCUs have at least some programs and those in which they do not. During the last five 
>cars 10% of all baccalaurcalcs awarded by all campuses in all fields of the biological 
'sciences computer and information sciences, engineering, physical sciences, and 
mathematics have been awarded to African-Americans. This is. of course, quite low In a 
slate that is 25% black. As noted above, the I UK lis accounted for high percentages of 
these awards. However, at the graduate level, where there arc very few programs offered 
bv lincils the situation is much different. Only 3.4% of the master's degrees and less 
than one percent of the doctorates awarded during the past five years in these fields have 
gone to blacks, litis is the case drspile the fact ihnl Maryland is a leading state In the 
number of residents who arc <cicnli«l< nncl engineers and should, therefore, have a 
relative!) large number of candidates for advanced sludy in these fields. It also is the 
case despite two decades of state efforts to increase the numbers of degrees awarded by 
majority institutions lo black students at the graduate level in fields in which they are 
undcnrcprcscnlcd. 
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A final «<.td about Maryland concerns its cotnmunilv colleges. A eood deal of 
V" '" Ar -- A --- "ro.hncnts in' rceen, years hasten atTorn^y 
Mlcccs In rae.. ,„ terms of market share in ,hc rnb.ic sector, community eoHe«7have 
Ken naunnu a grmung share of enrollments among ho.h hlnek and non-blnck students 
necause Maryland has had transfer agreements in place between community colleges and 

■ V ' " rcla " VC,y lmv - ° n, y 7% ofnon-Wnck community 

col. ge stndcn , transfer ,o public fou,>cnr campus each >car. Among black stud^ 
c transfer rate ,s shghtly less than |„ c ,a,cs for ho.h groups have been relative ly 
table for some hmc !o a n.gc Cent this low transfer rate is due to the fact that , I vas, 
n a„, „v of enmnnwuty college sualcnts are part-time, a group whose transfer rates, wh 
abou, ecpra lor backs and non-hlacks. arc very low. Among full-time community 
college students. «|,„s c overall transfer rate is almost 14-i. the black transfer rate is only 
*«M Ml that ol no„ hlacks U hile location i, an itnportan. determinant of common" y 
collcrc s,,„ c„. translcr patterns, the fact that HUCPs represent three of the five largest 
rccpn-n.s of hUk conmnmit; college transfers indicates that thev arc likely to continue 
M be amonu , be chief beneficiaries of lhc „,„„„, of Wack cn , ol , mcms „, c(lmmuni( 
colleges dr.sp.lc the relatively |„„ transfer rale of this group of students 
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\\ Iiile the above Jala appl\ to Mar\ land, the patterns probably are similar in many 
other states Certain! v. (lie future :rcnds faced by higher education in terms of entering 
students and iheir demographic characteristics are similar enough to take a regional and 
national view of them. 

linrnllmciiK in institutions of higher education in most states are at or near 
historic highs. A eood deal of the growth in college enrollments is the result of increases 
in part-time unrtcreraduatcs. who t\pically arc older than traditional college age, and in 
praduaic students * However, enrollments among students or traditional college age also 
arc at historic hichs even though the numbers of high school graduates generally have 
been dcelininp for the past 1 5 \ cars. T his is because a growing percentage of high school 
giaduatcs have been pursuing college decrees immediately following graduation. Much 
of the growth in college pailieipntion has been nmong women, who now constitute a clear 
maioriu ol hicher education enrollments, but college-going rates have been increasing 
for most cioups. I luce patterns are clear within these overall increases in rates among 
students ol traditional eollccc ace. first, women arc now considerably more likely than 
men to i.- enrolled in eolicce. Second, the college participation rate of Afncan- 
Amcrienns has increased considerably since the early-!9R0s following a decade of 
decline. Intercstmglv, both the decline in Hms biaek higher education participation rate 
during the l ( >70s mid its increase more recently correspond to enrollment trends at 
Unci's durinc these periods. Ihird. however, the gap between black and while college 
participation has not narrowed, this is primarily because the growth in the participation 
of black males has been small and incgular. 
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Dunne ,hc no. (lOcc.. xcars. in contrast to the situation since (he early 1980s, 
he v.ll he strong growth in high sehonl graduates. Even without continued increases 

ns i ntiln ? T a,!Cnda " CC - * b " end Wi " put a 8 ood <te»l of pressure on 
inslitutions of higher education in most states. 
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While there will he \ arinlion among states, with a few running counter to the 
prc\ ailing trends, most will experience higher rates of growth in full-time undergraduates 
than they've seen since the 1960s, when the first members of the baby boom generation 
entered college. 1 he magnitude of the projected growth in high school graduates in some 
stales may seem surprising in light of the recent emphasis on consolidation and down- 
sizing instead of on planning for growth. However, one has only to consider the rapid 
increases in elementary and secondars enrollments that ha\c taken place during the past 
decade in most places, and which arc continuing, to realize that these students are in the 
pipeline. In fact they will begin entering college in 1995. 

An important characteristic nf the future population entering college is its growing 
minority composition. Southern states lia\c particular!) high proportions of minority 
students. Currently, about one-quarter of public high school graduates in the nation are 
minotiis Ihc comparable figure lor SRl ; H states is one-third. With the exception of 
Morula ami lexas. the \ast majority of these minority students in SREB states are 
African-Americans. The pet cent age of minorities among high school graduates is 
projected to continue to increase. 

In brief, the size of the population of traditional college age will be growing 
substantial in most states lor at least the next fifteen >ears. In most cases the percentage 
ot African Americans in the this growing population will be increasing. Finally, the 
tendency ol recent black high school graduates to attend an HBCl) has been growing. 
I hi s . added to the demographic trends, suggests continued strong enrollment growth at 
historically black campuses. 

It should be stressed that higher education in general, not only HBCUs. can expect 
significant increases in students of traditional college age during the next fifteen years. It 
also should be noted that all tspes of campuses can realize increases in the racial and 
ethnic dimsity ol their student bodies, providing they are willing to commit themselves 
to educating a broad segment of the African-American population. At the same time, 
lllH Us arc likely to continue to cxpciicnce above-average rates of undergraduate 
enrollment growth because of their traditions and their growing appeal to African- 
American students. It is wot th considering some of the reasons for this attractiveness 
despite at least two decades during which many majority institutions have attempted to 
increase their black enrollments, 

o 7/i*' comfort fac tor. Collcpc attendance decisions arc complex and usually difficult to 
quantify liowevcr. there often is a need for a least a critical mass of ouVr minority 
students to be enrolled and to he visible in order for prospective minority stt Jents to 
feel assured that they will Iia\c m adequate support system and that their social and 
cultural interactions will he comfortable ones. Ihc issue here is far more than one of 
race, however. Many if not most of our students arc the first ones in their families to 
ttend college. 1 lie socio-economic profile of the typical African- American student 
also is considerably different limn that of the tvpical white student on majority 
campuses. Both of these factors can make even the most hospitable campus feel 
intimidating. 

□ Parental Influence. Main African -American parents who have attended college feel, 
based on their own experiences, that a predominantly black campus is the best choice 
for their children. Many arc alumni of HBCUs but others have attended majority 
campuses and feel that an WWiV p<o\idcs the type of experience they want for their 
children W hatever the reason. HBCDs arc enrolling growing numbers of students 
from families in which one ot more parents have degrees. 

□ Pre-Cotlvge Preparation. Ihc problems of both urban and rural school systems arc 
well documented, t Jnfoitunatcly. so tunny of our African-American students receive 
their elementary and secondary education in these environments. As a result, even 
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those ixho arc high acliicxcrs in such sxstcms arc likely to have reservations about 
having lo compete with students iMlh much stronger pre-collcge preparation. 

o Admission Test Scores. Scores on tests such as the SAT reflect not only prior 
preparation ,n school h„t also family socio-economic status. Last 5 ear 38% or black 
hut nnh 0% or white test lakers reported fhmil> incomes below $20 000 On the 

oxer $40,000. \M„Ie there hue been gains i„ rnmily income and increases in 
prrlomiancc on admissions lets by black students over time, this is a slow process 
and .1 is sa 1c .0 assume that » c are not about to see significant changes in short 
periods on these measures. 

a ; ^/mMwVm, Standards Both the adequacy of high sehool preparalion ond seores on 
IhcSAI or AC r work against niosl black ^ludcnts. including (hose who arc capable 
<>» hemp successful in .he most rigorous academic programs. As a result, relatively 
lew black students qualify for entrance into majority colleges with higher admissions 
standards Students who can meet these standards have a good chance of being 
successful at these institutions, a lac! that is reflected in above-average retention rates 
lor Alncam Americans at select c major.'. v campuses. However, the students who 
can meet these standards make up only a relatively small segment or the African- 
American population and the segment least in need or assistance in entering the 
economic and social mainsticam ol this nation. I he challenge the nation faces is one 
of ensuring that as large a proportion of the black population as possible receives the 
education needed to be productive mcmbc.s of our society, a problem that must for 
the most part be addressed by less selective campuses Tor the foreseeable future. 

0 Academic and Persona! Support Programs. HBCUs have a long tradition of 
providing their students uith the support they need to be successful. Considering the 
academic and socio-economic profiles of the students HBCUs historically have 
served, such programs arc essential and arc an attrac'.'on to prospective students and 
their parents. While recent cmolhncnt growth and Mw .'Seal constraints fceed by most 
public campuses during the past few sears have ™de it difficult to support these 
programs at an adequate level, the MBCU tradition or olTering such programs 
increases their appeal lo African-American students and their parents. 

I he factors that help to account for the growing appeal of HBCUs arc net likely to 
change to a decree that will rcvc.se their growing attractiveness to young African- 
American students for the foreseeable ftiUirc. I he enrollment pressures that all campuses 
are likely lo lace within an environment of only modest increases in state fending may in 
lact result in increases in admissions staudaids and inadequate funding for support 
programs at many majority campu.es. factors that mav make HBCUs even more 
attractive. Assuming that llBCt 's will continue to grow in importance for the education 

01 AlncamAmcricans. j, is worth considering the things thev need in order to be most 
ellcctive lortunalelv. it h these same needs, if adequately addressed, that promise to 
enable I UK [ 's to increase their attractiveness lo students of all racial and ethnic groups. 

In the broadest sense what is needed is for states to rccognire explicitly the 
missions carried out by IIBCPs and to make the commitment to provide the resources 
ncecssnn for them to ellcctivcls cam out their missions. States tend to place n pood 
ileal ol emphasis on average costs r cr student and how these costs compare among 
institutions without taking into account what individual campuses are supposed to 
accomplish But il one considers the nature of the missions carried out by HBCUs the 
case can be made for abmc-at crape unit costs. Hence, attention should not be on equal 
lundinp but rather on adequate funding for the a signed mission, if MBCUs are to offer 
programs or adequate quality, increase student achievement, and continue to increase 
their rctcntum and graduation rates A number oraspects orcampus operations illustrate 
the special needs of HBCUs. 
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UHCVs need relatively low undent-faculty ratios. Student bodies at MBCUs tend to 
he quite diverse in tcrins of ll:cir prc-eollcgc academic preparation and the academic 
choices their students arc prepared to make. I acuity not only need to be committed to 
educating students with such a broad ramie of needs, they also need to have the time 
10 do so. In some instances, institutions may need to otTer class sections that meet 
more frequently than usual 01 for longer periods of time. Fc example, a number of 
I IIU'Us place certain students in iccular credit freshman courses that meet for two or 
ihrce cxira hours per week in order to help make their transition to college a 
successful one. Some IHKl's oiler special sessions in the summer for college 
students as well as for those prcpaiiop for co'legc. Faculty also have to be prepared to 
spend a considerable amount of 'hoe outside of class tutoring and advising students. 
Ihcsc and other approaches provide entering students with extra attention while 
maintaining the integrity of the curriculum. Institutions with such diversity ideally 
should also be able to oiler course sections for highly talented students. The net 
result ol all of these efforts, if a cimpus is carrying them out effectively, is on overall 
studcnt-lacultv ratio that is lower man average. Ironically, it is often the campuses 
with the best prepared and most homogeneous student bodies that arc able to secure 
low student-faculty ratios as a means of cohancing their appeal to welt-prepared 
students, who arc those least in need of the special attention that such close student- 
faculty cooiact permits. • ■ 

UHCVs need to minimize reliance on part-time faculty. Some campuses maintain 
desirable student faculty ratios economically by relying heavily on part-time 
contractual faculty. In recent \ca:s. many campuses have had to rely on part-time 
faculty to deal with growth in a cost-effective manner. This is an inappropriate 
response in cither case for an IHU1'. Part-time faculty spend little time on campus 
outside of the period during which their class is scheduled. They arc not available for 
advising or for earning out tspical faculty responsibilities. Yet, this is exactly the 
tvpc ol extra el lot t WK't Is need from their faculty. While it remains as important for 
Unci's as for other campuses 'o use part-time faculty to add variety to student 
academic experiences, it is not a cood idea to increase reliance on part-time faculty as 
a result of workload considerations alone. 

//flf't't need wong academic \upport programs. While there is debate as to 
whether or not bnctalainealc campuses should offer remedial courses, there is little 
question thai I IlKVs as well as other campt>.<cs need to offer programs providing out- 
of -class academic support for many students. Such programs arc designed to deal 
with minor academic deficiencies and to provide out-of-class assistance in regular 
courses Programs such as these often utilize tutors - student or professional - or take 
other forms. In any cases, they arc an added, but necessary, expense. 

i Heavier Workload in /Voir- Academic Areas Kccds to he Recognized. Ihc vast 
majority ol students at most HNCUs receive Tmancial aid. often in complex packages. 
!his requires a better-supported financial aid office than at campuses with lower 
workloads. Students have to be regularly advised about the wide variety or potential 
sources of aid and about Ihc different deadlines that have to be met. Their multiple 
applications have to be processed and monitored. Student billing also is a more 
complex opciation because c.f Ihc financial difficulties faced by so many black 
families in pavinc for college. It is not uousual to allow families or students to make 
special arrangements for making tuition and Ice pa\ mcnts. Permitting students to pay 
in as many as 8 installments is common Registration also can become much more 
complex hecausc in many cases student financial arrangements arc not complete by 
registration deadlines In these and other cases HHCUs need to be able to stafTand 
operate at a level appiopriatc for the needs of the students they are serving. Dealing 
with these needs in a way that promotes acivkmic achievement and student retention 
is a more expensive proposition but is necessary if the success rate of African- 
Americans is to be increased 
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* Student ylxncM aid should he available to minimize employment Given the 
cadenue P ro„l c of students nt IIBCUs. any time away from academic work 21 £ 
n J ! u iU ?r Uy ' "°* cw man >* s «" dcnts " HBCUs need to wo k a 

S^i^k ^ in nrdc r nnancc f,,clr cducmion ° r ■» 

llicr I am he At Morgan. two-thirds of all students do so. Most of those sTudente 
cmp oyed oil campus work between ten and twenty hours per week.' the lime that 
cmplmnicnl takes away from academic study undoubtedly is a significant factor in 
student attrition, low academic achievement, and extended limc-lo«degree but there 
l> Ptcafly is little discretionary aid available at IIBCUs to deal with this problem, 

o Student financial aid needs to stress on-cantpns residence. To a greater extent than 
most. AIncan-Amcrican students find it difficult to afTord to live on campus Yet it 
is very important for muny to remain on campus in order to lake full advantage of the 
academe support available both through campus programs and Trom their peers 
Hence, just as ,t is important for HnCiJs to minimise employment for many of their 
students. .1 also is important to maximize the number of students residing on campus. 

a Tuition Policy Should Reflect the Socioeconomic Characterises of Students 
Served As stale budgets have become increasingly dedicated to mandated programs 
and. more recently, been al reeled by revenue shortfalls, students have been asked to 
bear an mc.cas.ng share of the cost ol their education. As this has occurred African- 
Amencans have turned to larger loans and more employment to finance their 
aim alum l.ast >car. mo.c than 10% of Morgan graduates reported personal 
indebtedness ol greater than $10,000 -vhilc over a quarter reported personal 
indebtedness of between $5,000 and S 10.000. These figures do not include parental 
loans. I or many others, ihc high cost of higher education precludes attendance or at 
Feast is perceived to. by families or modest means, regardless of the financial aid that 
may be available. 

In addition to explicit!) rccngnizinc the special missions oHIBCUsand providing 
the financial support necessary to cany out their missions, stales also should carefully 
expand the missions olHIKH, Most IIBCUs currently have relatively narrow missions 
bene co.K-ent.ated .n the Cn.ncgic BAII and MAI categories. (Ue BAU category 
includes huccalawcatc institurwm iw////n.vr Hum half their degrees awarded in the 
hherol aits Ihc MM calvary includes institutions awarding at least 40 master's 
degree* m at least thee fiehh ) There arc at least three good reasons for expanding 
missions at main or these campuses, and in other cases, for judiciously adding programs 
even if their classification docs not change. 

a Una 's can contribute to remedying black under-representation in key fields and at 
advanced degree levels. Despite a great deal of effort by many majority institutions, 
AlMcan-A.ncncans arc substantially undcr-rcp.cscntcd in many kev fields, especially 
engineering and the sciences, a...! in most disciplines at the graduate level The 
federal gen eminent and the private sector arc beginning to assist in building the 
capacitx ol certain IIBCUs so as to produce more graduates in certain fields and at 
advanced levels or siud>. I he states should support a similar effort by permitting 
selected II IK' I's to move into doctoral work and others to begin programs in certain 
fields where under-rcprcsentalion is a problem. 

a Attractive programs, especially at the graduate level, can help HBCUs become more 
appealing to a hroader segment of the population. 1 he availability of high quality 
programs in areas nr strong student demand can help IIBCUs attract more students of 
oihcr races, nssu.mng there are not competing programs al nearby majority campuses. 
At the graduate level, such programs arc particularly effective in attracting other-race 
students. 

The appropriate mix of programs and resources can help build public support for 
UntVs. Attractive programs can help broaden the racial and ethnic composition of 
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students served by HBCUs and can help ensure that the resources that permit 
campuses to carry out programs of research and public service are available, IT 
HBCUs arc to be able to attract the long-term support they need for their 
development, they need to have the ability to assist the general public, governmental 
organizations, schools, and ihc private sector in ways that are important to them. 
Missions that are nanow or poorly supported work against this. 

While this discussion has concentrated on the role orilDCUs. ideally, all types of 
campuses should play an important role in improving access for under-represented 
minorities such as African-Americans. There arc some dilemmas, however. Perhaps the 
most important one results from the fact that campuses usually cannot perform a wide 
variety of significantly different functions very well. Major doctoral-granting research 
institutions and campuses that already ".re relatively selective are not well positioned to 
add to that an emphasis on educating greater numhers or students who have a 
significantly different academic profile. Future enrollment pressures are likely to make 
such campuses even more selective, unless states make available more resources than 
currently anticipated. Ihcsc campuses arc likely to continue to enroll, retain, and 
graduate at relatively high rates well prepared students - white or black - and, hence, 
reach only a small proportion of the bKick community, therefore, realistically, the bulk 
of the responsibility will most likely have to be assumed by other types of institutions. 
Second, an action that all states should lake, is to ensure close coordination between 
conmiunitv colleges and public four- v car campuses, particularly HBCUs, There has been 
a pood deal ol growth in minority enrollments at these campuses and they provide a low- 
cost and supportive means by which minorities can enter the higher education system. 
However, there arc limits on what this can accomplish, if Maryland's well-developed 
transfer system is any gauge. t : or one, transfer rates arc low Tor all students, but 
particularly for black students. I his probably reflects the wide variety of educational 
goals among the students community colleges enroll. In addition, among those black 
students who do transfer, a disproportionate number transfer to HBCUs. Hence, the same 
arguments alnntt the importance nf enhancing IlfiCUs Tor educating students entering 
college for the first time also apply to transfer students, 

f inally, it is essential that whatever special needs exist at HBCUs and whatever 
missions thev arc assigned, they need to be able to provide students with the same range 
and quality of experiences and services available at majority campuses with comparable 
missions, litis obviously is important if African-Americans are to have access to the 
same educational opportunities available to other students. It also is important if we as a 
nation arc to have a population and labor force that, while becoming increasing minority 
in their makeup, arc educated appropriately to meet our social and economic challenges, 
finally, adequacy of support for IlHCtJs expands the educational options available for all 
racial and ethnic croups in our population. All of higher education is facing a period 
during vvhtch enrollments will grow significantly. By providing HBCUs with appropriate 
missions and support, they can play an important role in increasing access for all 
individuals. 



1 RECOMMENDATIONS 



Historically Black institutions of higher education have long been an important 
factor in ensuring that this nation s higher education system is a diverse one and that it 
educates a diverse groups of students HBCUs have been and continue to he one clement 
of the s\ stem that assures choice for students, rcgai dlcss of race, ethnicity, prior academic 
background, or socio-economic status. Because of their traditions. HBCUs arc a national 
resource in helping to ensure thai access is maximized for African-Americans and others 
who are disadvantaged, therefore, the focus of state, federal, private sector, and 
foundation efforts must be on enhancement of these campuses. 
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I Ik- goals (tail higher education seeks (o accomplish with respect to the education 
of African-Americans do not have to be complex. It is clear where improvements are 
needed. 

o College participation and graduation rates should increase to national averages 
for African-Americans. I his will require that recent progress with respect to 
African-American females continue. However, a more significant eflbrt will be 
required to becin to show progress for African American males. The argument can 
even he made that because African-Americans do not obtain equal economic returns 
when thc\ obtain the same levels of education as whiles, the goal should be for 
African-Americans to attain participation and graduation rates that exceed those of 
whiles. 

□ In critical fields, the goals of the Quality Education for Minorities In 
Mathematics, Science, nml Engineering Network should be realized. These 

include: 

My the >car 2000. quadrupling the number of minority students receiving 
bachelor's degrees annuallv in the physical and life sciences and engineering; 

IK the >car 2000. tripling the number of minorities receiving doctorates annualy 
in the sciences and engineering: and 

By the year 2000. quintupling the numhrr of minority college students newly 
qualified to teach, with at least 30% being mathematics and science pre-college 
teachers. 



IIBCUs obviously arc essential for realizing these goals. In order for IIBCUs to 
he full partners in the actions required to reach these goals, the following actions are 
critical. 

o Missions of IIBCUs should he broadened consistent with the needs of the 
workforce and the extent of the undcr-rcprescntation of African-Americans in key 
fields at the baccalaureate levels For a select group of IIBCU, missions at the 
master'': and doctoral levels also should he broadened, 

a Program olfcrings should he expanded nt the undergraduate and graduate levels 
consistent with the broadened missions of IIBCUs. 

a I he capacitv of IIBCUs to earn- out scholarship, research, and public service 
programs for Government, the private sector, the schools, and the community at 
large should he expanded (insistent with their missions and program 
inventories. 

u Stales should adopt policies of differential tuition based on mission, to the extent 
that these missions reflect differences In the socio-economic status of students 
served. Current!). slate tuition policy is not based on differences in the ability of 
students to pav for college 

J States should acrrpt the fact that IIBCUs serve as a national resource in the 
education of Afrlcan-Anicticans. Ihcv should recognize that these campuses, while 
concentrated in the southeast, attract African-Americans from throughout the nation. 
Ihcrcforc. ihcv should minimize barriers to student mobility across state lines. 

o In order to Improve access, academic achievement, and graduation rates, state 
mid fedora! governments, the private sector* and foundations should recoguh.e 
the special financial aid needs of students attending IIBCUs and the above- 
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average operational rxpense* incurred by HBCUs In earning out their missions. 
Currently, most aid available to students attending HOCUs, other than Tell Grants and 
loans, arc hased on merit It addition, campus operations typically are supported by 
slates at a level equal to that at majority institutions. Equity In support, not 
cqualitj. Is essential if IIBCl's are to be as effective as possible In Improving the 
educational attainment of African-Americans and other disadvantaged groups. 
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Some Facts about Minorities in Higher Education 

NASULOC Office of Public Affairs, April 1994 

FACULTY 

♦ In 1991 there were a total of 520.327 full-time instructional faculty at institutions of 
higher education in this country. Of this number, 24.516 were African American 
faculty members, about 4.7 percent of the total.' 

♦ Full time regular instructional engineering facuKy in U.S. institutions of higher 
education in 1987 were: 87 percent white. non-Hispanic: 1 1 percent Asian; 2 percent 
Hispanic; less than 0.5 percent American Indian; and less than 0.5 percent African 
American.' 

♦ In the natural sciences in 1987. the full-time regular instructional faculty at U.S. 
institutions of higher education were: 91 percent white, non-Hispanic; 6 percent 
Asian: 2 percent African American; I percent Hispanic; and less than 0.5 percent 
American Indian.' 

STUDENTS 

♦ In 1991 the total fall enrollment in U.S. institutions of higher education was 

1 4.359.000. Of this total. 1.335.400 were African American students, or about 9.6 
percent of the total.' 

♦ The total fall 1991 enrollment of undergraduate students in U.S. institutions of higher 
education was 12.439.300. Of this number, 1.229,300 were African American 
undergraduates, or about 10. 1 percent of the total.' 

♦ The total fall 1991 enrollment of graduate students in U.S: institutions of higher 
education was 1.639.100. Of this total, 88.900 were African American graduate 
students, or about 6.1 percent of the total.' 

DEGREES 

♦ The total number of doctorates in all fields conferred on African American U.S. 
citizens in 1992 was 951. a decrease by 5.0 percent from the year before. 1 

♦ In 1992 the number of doctorates in the physica 1 sciences conferred on African 
American U.S. citizens was 34. o decrease of 14.4 percent from 1991.* 

♦ In 1992 the number of doctorates in engineering conferred on African American U.S. 
Citizens was 31. a decrease of 27.0 percent from 199 1. 1 



'smc* Prf'l nf .U»tfta-i l*0< U S (Vrpvtiwrwl «< fjtvn**. Office *( l**cM*ml lamk —A fa^ii f - I NCES tVKL 
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ttoctornl I)rprcc5 !»t HcM, U.S. CltlrcmMp, 
nnHKace/r.llinkh). fono, 1990, !991,nnd 1992 
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Percentage of Doctorates Earned by U.S. Minorities 
1977 and 1992 
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National Association of State Universities and Land-Grant Colleges 

and 

American Association of State Colleges and Universities 
National Minority Graduate Feeder Program 



Today, American higher education is challenged as never before to redress the consequences 
of having failed to extend educational opportunity to a fully representative sample cf 
American society, 1 thereby failing to support the national goals for enhanced productivity and 
competitiveness. 

Meeting this challenge is a major priority for the General Electric Foundation. Thus, the GE 
Foundation has awarded a grant of $1 19,000 to the National Association of State Universities 
and Land-Grant Colleges (NASUIX3C) and the American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities (AASCU), for the creation of a National Minority Graduate Feeder Program. 
The program will involve a select group of higher education institutions that are members of 
both associations. NASULGC and AASCU represent over 500 public colleges and 
universities that offer bachelor's through doctoral degrees, enroll over 5.8 million students and 
award 64 percent of all doctoral degrees in the United States each year. 

The National Minority Graduate Feeder Program will answer the need for more minority 
doctoral graduates in mathematics, engineering and the sciences. This project focuses on 
building lasting partnerships between minority-serving and research institutions that art 
members of NASULGC and AASCU. Initially, there will be between 38 Historically Black 
Public Colleges and Universities (HBPCUs) and 20-30 doctoral degree gran ting and research 
universities: eventually, partnerships will be created among a broader range of minority- 
serving and research institutions. 

I. An Overview of the Problem 

The preeminence of public universities in the training and production of advanced degree 
recipients makes these universities an influential force in higher education. !n contrast to 
private institutions, between 195R and 1968 public universities tripled the number of Ph.D.s 
granted annually in the sciences and engineering. Although the production of Ph.D.s declined 
around 1970. state institutions continued to be a dominant force in the training of doctorates 
and particularly in the training of minority Ph.D.s. In 1992. minorities constituted over 20 

percent of all doctoral candidates enrolled at NASULGC/AASCU institutions. Today, public 
institutions cortinue to produce a substantial share of minority Ph.D.s in mathematics, 
engineering a.<d science. 

While the number of doctoral degrees awarded to minorities increased between 1982 and 
1992 by 27 percent. African Americans were the only racial/ethnic group reporting a decline 
from 1.047 to 951 (Chart t). The decline of 20.1 percent among blaek men was dramatically 
higher than all other grouf>s. It is noteworthy thai African Americans earned 3t doctorates in 
engineering in 1992 in sharp contrast to over 2.100 doctorates awarded to all U.S. citizens 
(Chart II). Moreover, increasing the number of minorities with advanced degrees will require 
a major investment in educational opportunities at every level, from high school (o graduate 
school. 
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wrim O * . tirctptatfv ?unrrtr<Hn |00|. Airican Americans earned 2.3% of those In 
engineering, 2.3% in of those in life sciences, and 1.4% of those In physical sclencei. 
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This initiative is designed to respond to the challenge that public universities, as instruments 
of the state and the nation, must assume even greater responsibility for the training and 
production of minority Ph=D=s= Public universities have reaffirmed their commitment in 
recent years with an increased variety of recruitment programs targeting minority students. 
Programs range from public affairs and marketing activities to linkage and cooperative 
programs with black and other minority institutions. 

For example: 

♦ With major federal support, the University of Alabama at Birmingham has a range 

of programs designed to attract and retain minority graduate students and 
particularly those majoring in the sciences. During the summer, they invite 
between 60 to 80 students who engage in a variety of orientation programs 
aboui the nuts-and-bolts of graduate school. Since the creation of these 
programs, the university has increased enrollment of nrnority students by over 
12 percent. 

♦ The University of Minnesota has established partnership programs with several 

historically black colleges and universities. These programs are designed to 
stimulate interest in graduate school and increase the quantity and quality of 
opportunities for minorities in engineering and the sciences. 

♦ Florida A&M University has estahlishtd cooperative programs with 25 doctoral 

degree-granting universities. The program is administered by a full-time staff 
and the faculty play a key role in the identification and recruitment of talented 
students. Financial assistance is a major attraction of the program. 

II. Primary Goals of (he Program 

Goal I: Establish for the first time a national database and Information network 
among majority-minority institutions. 

Coal II: Establish for the first time a systematic national linkage between 

HBPCUs and public doctoral degree-granting institutions for the purpose 
of identifying and enrolling talented minority students in Ph.D. 
programs. 

Goal HI: Encourage cooperation between majority-minority institutions. 
Goal IV: Influence public policy and programs In graduate education. 

III. Rationale of (he Feeder Program 

Given the magnitude and scope of this challenge, policies and programs advancing minority 
Ph.D.s can best be pursued cooperatively among majority-minority institutions and In the 
context of a national framework. A tightly coordinated national effort under the leadership of 
NASULGC/AASCU that builds on the combined achievements of institutional programs will 
have greater impact on the production of Ph.D.s. Further, a key strength of a national effort 
is NASULGC/AASCU's ability to: 

♦ Create a centralized, systematic and comprehensive program focusing on one 

national imperative; 

• Contribute to the advancement of public policy and national interest in the 

production of minority Ph.D.s: 
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• Bring together the expertise and resources of a group of major universities that play 

a vital role in the production of human capital; 

• Capitalize on existing programs at majority minority institutions, while exploiting 

an extensive complement of educational resources; 

• Create a program on a scale and scope unattainable at any one institution; 

• Encourage in formation -sharing among a consortia of institutions with the support of 

a mission -oriented team of senior academicians; and 

• Administer a cost-effective national program that adds value to the quality of 

campus-based programs. 

Institutional resources and expertise proliferate among the task force members, the institutions 
they represent and the targeted colleges and universities. The targeted institutions have top- 
quality scientific snd engineering faculty who can assist the task force in implementing this 
program with ingenuity and innovation. Moreover, they constitute a significant resource In 
identifying additional funding sources in the public and private sectors. Beyond the 
production of students, this program will encourage cooperation between majority -minority 
faculty, which is value-added in fostering cultural diversity and educational opportunity. 

IV. Establish a National Task Fore* 

Fully operational, the National Minority Graduate Feeder Program will create a professional 
network linking HBPCU and research university faculties. Ultimately, the program will 
provide fellowships to juniors at the HBPCUs to Support them for their remaining years of 
undergraduate study and at least three years of doctoral study at a selected research 
university. 

To involve member institutions in program planning, design and operation, a National Task 
Force on Graduate Education has been created and will meet in May to design detailed action 
plans for program implementation. 



V. Members of the National Task Force 

Co-Chairs: Dr. Patrick Swygert. President. 

Stale University of New York at Albany 

Dr. Ryan C, Amncher. President. 
University of Ttxas at Arlingtrm 

NASULOC Dr. Richard Hogg. Provost ami Vice President for Academic Affairs, 

Representatives: Florida A&M University 

Dr. Ettorc F. Infante. Senior Vice President for Academic Affairs and 
pTovost. (Represented by Dr. Josie Johnson. Associate Vke President 
for Acadmic Affairs), University of Minnesota 

Dr. William A. Sibley. Vice President for Academic Affairs, University 
of Alabama at Birmingham 

t>. Debra W. Stewart. Dean. Graduate School, North Carolina State 

University 

Dr. Moses Turner. Vice President lor Student Affairs, Michigan Stale 
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University 



A ASCII Dr. Frank S Black, Vice Chancellor for Academic Affairs, University 

Representatives: of Tennessee at Martin 

Dr. Frank A. Franz, President. University of Alabama at Huntsville 

Dr. Yolanda T. Moses. President, City College, City University of New 
York 

Dr. Wendell G. Raybum, Sr., President, Lincoln University. Missouri 

Dr. George W. Reid, Vice President for Academic Affairs, Savannah 
State College. Georgia 



VI. Primary Responsibilities of the National Task Force 

• Develop a comprehensive information system linking HBPCUs and public doctoral 

institutions for the purpose of identifying at least 10 academically exemplary 
students majoring in mathematics, engineering and the sciences at HBPCUs; 

• Engage students, faculty and administrators in all aspects of the progTam including 

recruitment, financial aid assistance, academic enrichment and counseling; 

• Work with campus coordinators who will serve as mentors/advisers to incoming 

students: 

• Develop an assessment mechanism to monitor the performance of participating 

institutions and the academic and professional progress of program fellows; and 

• Convene a national meeting with institutional coordinators and key leaders in higher 

education to review the project and to formulate policy and program 
recommendations on the production of minority Ph.D.s. 

Appendix I: Potential Participating Historically Black Public Colleges ind Universities 

Alabama: Alabama A&M University 

Tuskegee University' 

Arkansas: University of Arkansas at Pine Bluff 

Delaware: Delaware State University 

District nr 

Columbia: University of the District of Columbia 

Florida: Florida A&M University 

Georgia: Albany State College 

Fori Valley State College 
Savannah State College 

Kentucky: Kentucky State University 

Louisiana: Grambling State University 

Southern University & A&M College 
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Maryland: 

Mississippi: 

Missouri: 
North Carolina: 



Ohio: 

Oklahoma: 
Pennsylvania: 

South Cirolina 

Tennessee: 

Texas: 

Virgin Islands: 
Virginia: 

West Virginia: 



Bowie State University 

Coppin State College 

Morgan State University 

University of Maryland Eastern Shore 

Alcorn State University 
Jackson State University 
Mississippi Valley State University 

Lincoln University 

Elizabeth City State University 
Fayettevillc Stale University 
North Carolina A&T State University 
North Carolina Central University 
Winston-Salem State University 

Central State University 

Langston University 

Clieyncy University of Pennsylvania 
Lincoln University 

South Carolina State University 

Tennessee State University 

Prairie View A&M University 
Texas Southern University 

University of the Virgin Islands 

Virginia State University 
Norfolk State University 

Bluefield State College 
West Virginia State College 
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Doctorates Awaxded to U.S. Citizens by Race/Ethnicity 
1982 and 1992 



Numb? r of Det,ceei (in IhouTJndi) 





1982 1 1992 


Total Number o( Dtf ree* 


24)88 


2J7J9 


While 


2UT7 


227 1 8 


Total Minority 


2111 


2*82 


African American 


1047 


♦51 


Htipanlc 


5JJ 


755 


Aiun American 


412 


828 


American Indian 


77 


148 



Tatri HMO AtfteM Mn«« 

K««e/ethn(dlT 



Smucr. Amctkan Council on Education, Mlrwflllc* (n Hither Education, 1992 
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Doctorate Degrees Awarded to U.S. Citizens in Engineering 

1992 



Degree! (In llinuianiM 




whn« A(tk*n Amer. IthpMiia 
Race; RhnttHr 



Nad** AtncdcMH 



•Noie: Total tucludtt defreel awarded to unknown racel 

Source: American Council on Education. Mlnoftttct In Wfbcr MucmIom. 1991 
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National Student Retention Survey Results 
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TESTIMONY OF DOCTOR HARRISON B. WILSON 
President, Norfolk State University 
Norfolk, Virginia - 23504 

Appearing before the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities on the 
topic "Minorities in Higher Education," Tuesday, May 17, 1994 

Introduction 

I am Dr. Harrison B. Wilson, President of Norfolk State University (NSU). Norfolk 
State is located in the southeastern quadrant of Norfolk, Virginia. The site of the University 
is approximately two miles from the civic center of the city, four miles from the Portsmouth 
shipbuilding facility, five miles from heavily populated Virginia Beach, and, most 
significantly. NSU is situated in the heart of the Brambleton area-art urban concentration of 
African Americans. The University is in easy commuting distance from all locations in the 
Hampton Roads area. 

With an enrollment of 9.000 students, a faculty of 500--fifty per cent with earned 
doctoral degrees -nine schools, sixty-two degree programs, and more than twenty special 
academic programs, institutes and community sen ice programs, Norfolk State University is 
the fiTth largest oTthe 105 Historically Black Collcr.es and Universities (HBCUs) in America. 
The university was founded in I9.>5 as Norfolk Siate Collegc--a unit of Virginia Union 
University It grew rapidly through u.ur distinct periods: 1942-Norfolk Polytechnic College; 
1969- fully independent from Virginia State College; 1979-granted University status, 
authorized to grant masters degrees: l994-authori7.ed to grant the doctoral degree. 

The rapid growth and development of Norfolk Stale University are functions of its 
responses to the needs of its clientele a'eas. The university was established in 1935 amid the 
Great Depression when thirteen to fifteen million people were unemployed. The unemployed 
included approximately 25 percent of the nation's heads of households. More than just 
physical numbers, the entire nation was only beginning to recover its spirit under the aegis of 
The New Deal. The welfare of African Americans was of special national concern. 

Efforts to forge a place for the newly emancipated Negro during the Reconstruction 
Period had borne little positive results, The resort to violent suppression during the early 
years of the 20th century was a harsh revelation of the majority's inability to cope with the 
needs of Negroes. Forty years after Plessy versus Ferguson (1935). the separate but equal 
doctrine had become the classic response to accommodating the Negroes into the main stream. 

The founding of Norfolk Slate in the presence of such universities as William and 
Mary University, founded in 1634. was consistent with the majority's demonstrated a 
conclusion that Negro Institutions serving Negro clientele was the only sure way toward their 
becoming full partners in the American enterprise. Forty years after Brown versus the Board 
of Education f 1954), the nation is finding in 1994 that the institutional ethos accruing to the 
black college through the periods cited is more suitable to the learning requirements of black 
studenls-and increasingly of white students as well* -than the institutional structures and 
programs of majority institutions. This accounts in measurable part for enrollment of white 
students at Norfolk State University which reached tft percent in 1993. 

The Minority Pr ofessoriate 

Emblems. The current problems concerning The Minority Professoriate can be 
categorized as stemming from at least seven specific sources: First, the historic denial of 
minority candidates from admission to advanced programs of study in many institutions of 
higher learning second, the chronic scarcity of funds for support of advanced studies, third, 
the pronounced deficits in preparations for advanced studies, fourth, absence of more and 
better opportunities for experiences in understudy roles such as teaching assistants in 
E g : adu ^ P f °e rams - fifth < opportunities for research in instructional methodologies 
relevant to expected career expectations, sixth, absence of developmental faculty training 
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programs in minority universities, and seventh, insufficient partnerships for faculty 
development. 

1. Restrictions on Admission, While admission of minority scholars to programs of 
advanced studies is no longer a factor in professional preparations, the scarcity of senior 
minority piofessors is still limited due in significant part to the long period when young 
minority scholars were denied admission to prestigious graduate schools serving their regions. 
Such denial-dominant in the I950s-influenced career choices of minority professionals for 
years to come. The choice of doctor, minister, lawyer, mortician, et al. t kept many minorities 
from careers In higher education. OnJy a relatively few ventured beyond the bachelor's 
degree. 

Where there might now be a significant cadre of distinguished professors in their late * 
sixties or early seventies who could stiengthcn programs of professorial development, there 
are retirees from the military, religious organizations, from low level teaching positions, from 
government, a few from the corporate world, and from various other service areas* Efforts to 
marshal the equity among the few academic leader* who remain active have had minimal t 
results due mainly to institutionalized attitudes anu lack of resources for this purpose. 
Enrichment of any professoriate is measurably a function of history, ™d th« history of 
the minority professoriate Is woefully lacking in necessary relatedness. 

2. Support for Advanced Studies. There are approximately 1500 senior colleges 
and universities in the U.S. The 75 senior Historically Black Colleges and Universities 
produce more than half of the total number of minority college graduates annually. The 
inequity in the production of minority college graduates is inversely proportionate to the 
resources available for advanced studies in these institutions. HBCUs have only a small 
fraction of the total resources available nationwide for graduate studies. In one case, a major 
state university was provided a million dollar grant for the recruitment of minority students. 
This one allocation just for student recruitment exceedes the totascholarship aid for both 
undergraduate and graduate students at my institution support for a period of two years. More 
fundamentally, programs of advanced studies at HBCUs have traditionally received little 
encouragement and modest support. It makes sense that if the HBCU is selective for 
preparing minorities for advanced academic and professional careers, they could become just 
as selective for implementing such studies. A network of institutions could provide enviable 
programs of advanced studies that would materially impress the basic program of enhancing 
and enriching the minority professoriate. 

3. Preparations for Professoriate. Unlike the recruitment of intercollegiate athletics, 
minority students are not identified for careers in higher education until quite tate in their 
educational preparation, if at all. I believe that more often than not, our professors are self 
selected after they begin their postsecondary education. It is not uncommon for such selection 
to take place by default. How many professors in higher education began as prospective 
doctors, lawyers, fashion designers, industrialists, et al? Training for such careers can be 
especially beneficial to classroom instruction in any discipline, but much better would it be if 
all who are important in the life of the student knew early that a minority student was being 

educated for higher education? Such early identification would not onJy improve the a 

prospects for a successful career as teacher-researchei. it would also help immeasurably to 

focus upon deficits in curriculum and instruction in precollege experiences for necessary 

improvements and corrections. Thus, the system of public school might be made more 

relevant and meaningful. Such improvements are applicable as well to postsecondary 

exposures for the prospective profrssor. 

4. Understudying the Professoriate. As head of a major historically black university 
for nearK twenty \cars» I have seen many bright young faculty persons begin their careers, 
apparently without the slightest notion of what is expected of a professor in higher education. 
Too many come with unrealistic visions of the kind of personal and professional behaviors are 
expected, At one end of a behavioral spectrum is the beginning teacher who has such an 
exalted opinion of his/her new status that the student and the subject matter are incidental. At 
the other, the new Ph.D. is so consumed with his/her knowledge of the academic discipline 
that he/she lectures like "there's no more tomorrow.* Between are those who identify their 
positions as paths to social imminence, as researchez/publishers par excellent, as "father 
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confessor" to students, ct at. As in the field of meuicine, it would be well if the prospective 
professor could become identified with codified behaviors that might guide his/her academic 
maturation I see very few limitations in the dpplication of this idea. Also, I do not believe 
that the traditional teaching assistant as being the sole agent of "transfiguration." 

5. Instructional Methodologies. Like many others, I would like to believe that 
effective teaching has common denominators no matter where its rules arc applied. This, 
however, is simply not the case. In one instance, a bullhorn and severe applications of 
discipline may suffice. In another, a strong nurturing influence might prevail. In yet another, 
it might focus upon the fascination of technocracy. Whatever the case, one conclusion seems 
clear: The learning requirements of minorities arc significantly different from those of the 
majority On one hand the difference may be related to class, on the other it might reflect 
situational circumstances within the same class. In any case, the perceptions tend to be 
substantially different and therein lies the determinants for optimal learning. It is simply not 
possible for a minority-by-history to perceive a learning environment in the same way as the 
majority-by-history. A situational minority may respond quickly as the situation is improved. 
The response time of the historical minority may be proportionate to the nature and duration 
of the history. Thus, the minority professor is expected to infuse his/her knowledge, skills, 
attitudes, strategies, techniques, procedures, practices with the precepts that distinguishes the 
minority from the majority. This means that the successful minority professoriate demands 
instructional skills beyond those of his/her majority counterparts. 

6. From Instructor to Professor. The normal approach to faculty development 
stems from the proposition that every instructor in higher education seeks to become a 
professor in his field- We know that this is not a realistic goal under any circumstances. 
Nonetheless, programs faculty development should be designed with this ideal in mind. Two 
problems are evident in this basic regard: First is the proverbial shortage of funds to support 
faculty development. Second is the absence of negligence to prioritize faculty development 
within the existing capabilities of the institution. The second is frequently a product of the 
first-habitual programming from the weakness of scarce funding reduces its relative 
importance in institutional planning and erodes creativity. The department head dares not 
dream of faculty enrichment when he/she has inordinate difficulties meeting basic staff 
requirements 

7. Quality Control In the Professoriate. A major problem in all institutions-profit 
and nonprofit-is quality control among the necessary variables of operations. In higher 
education generally, the quality of professorial contacts can vary from the sublime to the 
ridiculous In a single week, the student can experience the brilliant address of the most 
creative intellect, and the doleful incantations of stifling and obsolete lecture notes. It is 
doubtful that this condition can be completely corrected, but better attempts should be made 
to achieve more of the former and less of the latter. Such attempts can become hopelessly 



The most exhaustive inventory of instructional and research skills does not assure 
uniform effectiveness among all exposed to such listing even if optimum ingestion of these 
skills can be shown. So much of effective tearhing is subliminal. A set of facts imparted b) 
one teacher ma> evoke excitement about the teaming process. Presented by another, the 
same set might generate little or no reaction-even to the point of compounding a simple lack 
of understanding to the level of impossible confusion. Senior professors whose skills have 
produced successes over extended time should become obligatory mentors to newer faculties. 
The intent of such mcntorship is not to create ctones, but to facilitate the process of 
assimilating the kind of nonverbal skills that have found usefulness in the teaching-learning 
process. While this is true anyway, it becomes more critical in the work of the professor 
whose students are significantly minority. 



Promising Solutions. There are many promising solutions to problems of expanding 
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and enhancing ihc minority professoriate. I would suggest that hardly a single institution is 
without some preferred approach to the challenge. For the most part, these solutions are 
disparate, discontinuous and under utilized. Accordingly, the most promising solutions would 
be systems oriented, long term and studiously promoted. The minority professoriate should 
become an institutional function in the long range planning of the institution and carefully 
directed to the attention of the most promising of the young minority scholar. At Norfolk 
State University, faculty development is projected in the context of ten-year outlook of the 
university. Some of the major programmatic thrusts of NSU for the decide 1995-2005 are as 
follows. 



!. Doctor al Progra ms. NSU has been authorized by the Virginia State Council on 
Higher Education to offer the doctoral degree in Social Work beginning in 1995, 
Additionally, Norfolk Slate has been invited to submit proposals for offering doctoral degrees 
in computer science, chemistry and mathematics. NSU is fortunate to have attracted a coterie 
of scholars in these areas that makes the initiation of doctoral studies quite feasible. We are 
aware, however, that initiation of doctoral studies-cspecially in science, mathematics, and 
technology-carries with it a major obligations for faculty development through the acquisition 
of new faculty and the activation of inhouse programs of faculty enrichment. The university's 
missioo to the urban community will dictate the focus to which faculty talent will be 
addressed in these and other areas of the academic program. See EXHIBIT A 

2. Urban Institute . Norfolk Slate University has plans underway to establish an Urban 
Institute that will have impress the institution s systems throughout the organization. The 
Institute is being designed to provide an institutional focus on resolution of the many social 
problems that plague our cities and increasingly, our suburban areas as well. More 
specifically, the Urban Institute will stress preparation of leadership for solving such problems 
as crime, violence, family dysfunctions, teenage pregnancies, homelessness, public health 
matters, environmental matters and functional illiteracy. It is not intended that Norfolk State 
Universit> should become community activists-al though some proactive involvements would 
be inevitable. The University will provide a physical location and a programmatic mechanism 
where thought leaders in urban affairs may deliberate on long range strategies for improving 
life prospects in the urban community, We feel th=t this could become the signature of 
Norfolk Slate, for urbanization is irrefutable and irreversible nationally and globally. See 
EXHIBIT B 



? !Mmsiiy_Sludics and Entrep reneurshio. The State Council on Highe: Education 
of Virginia (SCIIEV) has mandated that public coileges and university of Virginia formulate 
and execute a "Rcstruction Plan" by 1995, This mandate includes by reference specific 
prescriptions of the Southern Regional Education Board (SREB), Prominent among the listed 
requirements is "Focus more attention on jobs. M This is especially relevant to the mission of 
Norfolk State University Accordingly, we have outlined a prospectus for establishing a 
Forum for UnKenlty Studie* and Enlrepreneurshlp" (FUSE). The general purpose of 
FUSE is bring about an optimal fusion of the practical aspect of job placement, job creation 
and the traditional requirements of academia. Conceptually, along with developing skills, 
attributes, and attitudes for his own career, each student of the university will become 
involved in creating jobs for at least one other student. The Forum would bring* corporate 
personnel, investors, students, faculty and staff together in extended dialogues to determine 
how suc h an institutional thrust might be realized. This would place an especially heavy 
burden upon faculty and the faeuliy advisement system. The FUSE prospectus takes Into full 
E^IIBIT^" 115301 1,111 °" CnUt5on ^ htvc on Ac m "«> rit y professoriate. See 

. 4 - fctttegsb ips Faculty Development. Norfolk participates in many consortia! 
relationships with peer institutions in the Tidewater area and beyond in the interest of faculty 
development Representative of such program arrangements is the partnership with Southern 
Universities Research Association. Inc. (SURA), the Managing and Operating contractor for 
(he Continuous Electron Beam Accelerator Facility. This partnership is intended to establish 
a partnership between NSU and SURA to create a faculty group at NSU that will be 
internationally prominent in strong interaction nuclear physics research and will expand the 
capability of the materials research faculty fcroup at NSU to achieve international prominence 
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in materials development. This partnership will enhance the available research opportunities 
for both NSU faculty and the staff of SURA, and will further strengthen the scientific 
community in the vicinity. In addition, the poartner ship will accelerate plans to implement 
new graduate programs in the sciences at NSU, and will therefore jprovide increased graduate 
opportunity minority students in the sciences. Like others of its kind at NSU, this program is 
looking forward to revision and expansion to include additional faculty member, post-doctoral 
associates, and graduate students 

New Directions. I conclude my remarks with two recommendations for solving the 
problems as outlined above by enriching the promising programs already in operation, and by 
developing new program parameters. I urge the Senate Subcommittee on Education, Arts and 
Humanities to give prayfui consideration to bringing these matters to the attention of the full 
Senate for prompt actions. 

!. Fund the Urban Grant Act of 1977. The Uroan Grant Act of 1977 grew out of 
the efforts of selected colleges and universities to codify the role of higher education in 
s(nbtli?jng the inner cities of the U.S. These efforts, in turn, reflected the experiences of these 
institutions to return stability to the campuses of urban -situated colleges and universities after 
the uprisings of the 1960s. I believe very strongly that had the Act been funded adequately at 
the time of its passage and key institutions given thr freedom to apply their significant talents, 
many of social ills of the urban communities world either not exist at all or would not be 
nearly so severe. The present condition of the urban community demonstrates again that the 
best and least costly approach to maintaining social equanimity is to solve problems the first 
time they manifest themselves. Left unresolved or just placated, they are most certain to 
return with greater force and complexity. It is difficult to imagine our communities falling 
into further disarray, but negligence, indifference of half hearted efforts can result in further 
confusion and deca\ . 

2. Fund selected minority Institutions for developing greater capabilities In 
graduate programs. Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs) are selective for 
such a mission as summarized in I, above. They are yet characterized by a marked 
homogeneity and the capability for redirection of institutional strengths. This is not to suggest 
that all HBCUs are equally capable to address urban problems in the manner suggested. A 
carefully assessment of existing program thrusts of urban -situated HBCUs sill indicate those 
that could make the most significant contribution to such issues as crime, violence, social 
dysfunction, functional illiteracy within reasonable time periods. A cadre of underutilized 
leadership is available to these institutions to focus resources to bear upon the resolution of 
problems as indicated. Please see attached EXHIBITS for further program details. 

On behalf of the students, faculty, staff, alumni and supporter of Norfolk State 
University.. 1 express my special thanks for the opportunity to offer testimony before this 
distinguished Subcommittee of the Congress. 1 sincerely hope that it contributes measurably 
to the resolution of the problems that we all view with considerable anxiety. 

Thank you. 
EXHIBIT A 



DISCUSSION OF DOCTORAL PROGRAMS AT NORFOLK STATE UNIVERSITY 



For two decades or more. Virginia higher education has been concerned about the small 
number of African-American faculty teaching in the state's colleges and universities. In reality, 
this is a national problem that is not being solved very well as the population cornel to include 
increasing numbers of persons who are minorities by color, ethnicity, or language. 

Virginia has sponsored special graduate study fellowships designed to help Arrican- 
Americans cam doctoral degrees. While these and efforts in other states have been helpful, they 
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have not yet made an adequate difference in Virginia's or the nation's Statistics. Between 1983 
and 1991, the number of doctoral degrees awarded to African- Americana in Virginia almost 
doubled, but the total number was only 42, or five percent of the total. 

In the 1992 Session of the General Assembly, funds were allocated to enable Virginia to 
participate in an Southern Regional Education Board (SREB) initiative to make the preparation 
of African-American faculty a regional effort. These funds will come from those available to 
support equal educational opportunity programs. Significant foundation support has been 
pledged to SREB for the developmental stages of this effort. This program is promising, but 
it is not enough to meet the urgent need for more and more diverse faculty to teach the students 
who will enter Virginia's colleges and universities during the latter half of this decade. 

T herefore the Council staff recommends that Virginia take yet another problem action that 
will contribute to solving this pressing problem. 

Ibe_^fTreco_m mends that the Cou ncil of Higher Education recommend to the Governor 
andihe_Oeneral_ Asse mbly that No rf olk Stat; University be provided the financial support and 
technical assistance necessary to prepare it to «<ume doctoral -decree- granting status . 

Norfolk State is a strong and successful university with a good performance record over the 
years. While it does not restrict its enrollments to African-Americans, its traditions as an 
historically black university make it an hospitable place for them: presently, half its 
master's-level graduates are African-American or other minority, and half are white. 

This university, adequately prepared and strategically strengthened, can be expected to 
attract a significant number of minority students to its graduate programs. In 1991, Norfolk 
State awarded a fifth of all the master's degree granted to African -Americans by Virginia's public 
universities, and a similar productivity might be expected from its doctoral programs. Norfolk 
State could become a magnet for students throughout the nation with doctoral programs that are 
carefully selected, well designed, and grounded on a solid undergraduate base. 

The staff envisions a period of time during which Norfolk State receives special funding to 
develop doctoral capacity (faculty, curricula. library and other support) and to improve certain 
aspects of its undergraduate ar.d master's programs, so as to provide a strong foundation for the 
doctoral programs. It would seek the advice of the national academic community, especially the 
deans of strong doctoral-level graduate schools. It would begin to adjust Its" total academic 
program and enrollments in way* appropriate to its new role. 

The university should be encouraged to build doctoral programs in disciplines in which 
African-American faculty are especially in short supply. One of the most visible recent 
successes of Norfolk State is the creation of honors programs in mathematics and the sciences 
for talented undergraduates. These programs could well be the base on which doctoral programs 
are built. Moreover they graduate an exceptionally l^e percentage of their students, and in 
this respect they could serve as a model for other undergraduate programs at the university. 

At this point, it is impossible to estimate reliably how much funding this initiative would 
take, partly because the Council stafT does not yet know which programs Norfolk State will 
propose to move to the doctoral level. For 1993-94, however, the staff proposes an allocation 
in the neighborhood of $500,000 to take the first steps in the process: luring persons to design 
the proposed programs and defining and accomplishing some initial objectives in lengthening 
the undergraduate base. 

Past practice of the Council of Higher Education staff has been to receive proposals for new 
programs or mission change from institutions, not to initiate them. But recently, the staff has 
encouraged James Madison and Radford universities to develop new colleges and Mary 
Washington College to plan a ;econd campus. TVse developments reflect the stafTs efforts to 
help Virginia higher education realize the vision proposed for it by the Commission on the 
University of the 21st Century. As colleges and universities are urged to change In ways 
demanded by events in the world, the role of the Council must change as well. 
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The staff suggests that the Council discuss this recommendation at its September, meeting 
and decide whether to recommend it to the Governor and General Assembly for consideration in 
the 1993 Session. 

Staff preparation by Margaret A. Miller 
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EXHIBIT C 

FORUM FOR UNIVERSITY STUDIES AND ENTREPRENEURSHIP (FUSE) 

Prospectus for in Institutional Emphasis 
at 

Norfolk SUtc University 
A. Prospectus 

It is proposed that Norfolk State University should consider establishing an Institution wide Fonim 
for University Studies and Entrepreneurship (FUSE). 

The purpose for this program thrust is to provide a mechanism for an organized inquiry into the 
feasibility of fusing academic studies, job placement and job creation with requirements for 
baccalaureate qualifications. This concept would assure that every student in the university, 
regardless of academic discipline or career option, should explore practical avenues of 
entrepreneurship as a critical component of his major academic and professional preparations. 
In s word, each student should study not just to meet the requirements for his/her individual entry 
into a career field, but also to examine acutely every possibility for generating employment for 
others with similar interests and aspirations. 

This emphasis should begin with orientation to the processes of higher education and end only 
upon graduation. Hopefully, his graduation is synonymous with full time employment beside i 
representative number of his classmates. The entrepreneurial spirit should follow the graduate 
into the world of work, generating jobs for ever increasing numbers of university graduates. 
Eventually, the entrepreneurial spirit should become manifest even before the student reaches the 
University level. This prospectus, however, is restricted to possibilities at the university. 

B. Program Rationale 

Two major forces converge to make entrepreneurship a sine qua non of education for African 
Americans: First, the long history of subordinating our physical and intellectual resources to the 
demands of the majority group; Second, the decline in needs for human energies to satisfy* the 
work requirements of contemporary and future economic institutions. The long dark history of 
slavery does make clear that African Americans were the primary workforce for building and 
maintaining the economic machinery of America's fledgling democracy. 

The end of slavery and the beginnings of the Industrial Revolution are almost synonymous on 
an extended outline of history. For som:, it is difficult to determine if the Civil War was not 
really precipitated by advance thinkers on the lecding edge of industrial development In America, 
if only to out pace the Europeans, winch came first, the decision that means must be found to 
replace black cotton pickers from Africa? Or invention of the cotton gin and inevitably, the 
mechanical cotton picker? The mutations of ideas might readily enforce the conclusion that a 
Nostradamus-like intelligence presaged the pattern of denial that has dogged the African 
and inevitably, the mechanical cotlon picker? The mutations of ideas might readily enforce 
the conclusion that a Nostradamus-like intelligence presaged the pattern of denial that has 
dogged the African American existence. 

While one might view such poslulalion about the dynamics that led to the Civil War and 
"Emancipation" of slaves unduly cynical, the same cannot be said about the implications of 
contemporary circumstances. Clearly, we are fast approaching the time when the "rationing" 
of work is a reality. On the one hand, we speak of an emerging service economy based 
on the Information Age, on the other, the traditional "service" groups-African Americans-Is 
the least favored where the "rationing' of work \t concerned. 

The British are reputed to have bad one philosophy when land was the direct source of the 
world s wealth: 'The British shall own the land; the Asians shall manage the land; and the 
Africans shall wci> the land." Now we have only to update the arrangement by substituting 
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what 'the land' has become in terms of dictating what work will be done, who will do the 
work, and who will benefit most from such work whire Information bis become the chief 

commodity. 

In recent times, it has become commonplace to observe that the black male in America is 
among the most threatened of species remaining on this earth. I heard it for the first time 
in the early 1970's when it was predicted by a young black male that the black man would 
become obsolete in America by 1976. The race/gender driven genocide of the first half of 
the twentieth century, when lynching a Negro male was a major "sport" of drunken and 
crazed white males, suggests strongly that the process began long before the concept gained 
attention among liberals and other guilt-laden brokers among the rich and powerful. 

Now, the "rwixtuTe" of the welfare imbroglio, the exclusionary work rationing practices of 
the corporate world, and the criminal justice system of selectivity and percipience make it 
abundantly clear that the final bastion of relevance for the black male and his family is the 
Historically Black University While the black fsmiiy continues to provide miracles of 
nurture for the black manchild, it is o&ly a question of time before it falls further into the 
abyss of indifference, neglect and involuntary inertia. After a horrible account of the 
lynching of a black male in Randolph Edmonds "Bad Man," Ted the only educated man 
among the sawmill workers wailed, "If the folks with learning can't do nothing 'bout it, dere 
ain't nothing we can do. Dere ain't nothing we can dol" 

The concept of general entrepreneursliip as a critical part of the learning processes in our 
HBCU's does recommend itself as something that "people with learning" can do. Although 
the specific ingredients of an institutional thrust may be difficult to define and put together 
with adequate coherence of thought and spirit, we need not re-invent the wheel. 

We can isolate the distinctive strengths of many different cultures and assimilate them into 
the learning experiences of the classroom. We con look at the practical aspects of the 
corporate world, select those ideas and practices that suit our history and our current 
inclinations, then construct laboratories in which our young people can build and test models 
of human interactions that will free us from the bondage self deprecation. We can design 
a Walden Three for our domiciles where the best from each of us is meshed for the good 
of all of us. The alternative is to continue to be sacrificed to the system that ingests our life 
blood, then declare « unfit for the sanctity of the "new" world. 

C Whv » FORUM? 

Traditional loyalties to academic disciplines suggest very strongly that an institutionwide 
address of re-defining the workplace for minorities through entrepreneurship can prove to 
be a critical undertaking. Conceptually, every teacher at the university would be required 
to modify his approach to classroom instruction. Among the many adjustments that he must 
make, he has to 

1. develop an entrepreneurial attitude toward his discipline, 

2. reexamine the traditional requirements in his discipline, 

3. update his qualifications in his own discipline, 

4. become acquainted with the requirements of the present workforce, 

5. become familiar with the kind of marketable skills that are basic to his academic 
discipline, 

6. determine what future requirements must be met In the near term, 

7. be prepared to modify his entire approach to higher education. 



NOTE: This philosophical treatment will be buttressed by hard statistics from such sources 
as the Bureau of Labor, the Urban League, and stuJies by appropriate institutions at the 
regional, state and local levels. Goals, objectives, program activities, procedures, budgets, 
evaluation and related details will complete a tali proposal. 
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Testimony of Ieaura Santiago Santiago, Ph.D. 
President/ Eugenio Maria de Hostos Ccmmmity College 
City University of New York 
on 

Minorities in Higher Education: The Role of Community Colleges in 
Achieving Access for Hispanic Americans 

before the Subcommittee on Education, Arts, and Humanities 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources 
United States Senate 

May 17, 1994 

Mr. Chairperson and honorable members of the Subcommittee on 
Education, Arts and Humanities, I want to thank you for 
affording me the opportunity to testify today. My testimony 
speaks to the important matter of the community college role in 
providing access and excellence in higher education for Hispanic 
Americans and related issues and concerns. I come to you today, 
as President of Eugenio Maria de Hostos Community College of the 
City University of New York (Hostos Community College) and as a 
charter member and board member of the Hispanic Association of 
Colleges and Universities. Whi 1 " I will raise several concerns 
today, I would like to speak f *.rst to the significant gains made 
over the past two decades and the roles that institutions like 
Hostos Community College and HACU have played in securing these 
gains. 

Between 1980 and 1991, colleges and universities witnessed a 
sharp increase in the number of Hispanics attending college — a 
gain in enrollment of wore than 390,000. The enrollment increase 
outpaced that of any other minority group in the nation. This 
gain, however, was tempered by a decline in college enrollment 
rates for Hispanics in the "traditional" col lege -going years (18- 
24) . Hispanic enrollment decreased from 20 percent in 1976 to 18 
percent in 1991. This shows up moro starkly when compared to 
white non -Hispanic college enrollment whose numbers increased 
from 27 percent to 34 percent in the same period. 

It is important that we understand and consider these facts if 
we are to have full understanding of what is at risk, and what we 
have the potential of achieving with well- targeted and defined 
public policies. 



HOSTOS COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

Hostos Community College was established in 1970 as the only 
fully bilingual public college in the nation. Its mission is to 
reverse historical patterns of linguistic and national origin 
discrimination against residents who are limited English 
proficient and who have been denied access to higher education. 

Over the years, the College has developed and refined an approach 
to bilingual education that enables- students with limited English 
proficiency (1) to achieve language proficiency in both native 
and second languages, and (2) to complete degree programs leading 
to significant levels of educational accomplishment and career 
advancement . 

The College offers career -focused degree programs in 
Nursing, Dental Hygiene, Public Administration and Radioloqical 
Technology as well as a broad liberal arts curriculum leading to 
an Associate of Arts Degree. In all, Hostos offers 23 programs 
of study. Each prcgram offers a sound curriculum and has been 
fully registered. Unlike many community colleges, all of our 
students must hold a high school diploma or General Equivalency 
Diploma (GED) for admission. 

The Middle states Association recognized the strength of our 
academic programs after a full review in 1990, and its approval 
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of a follow-up report in 1992. In 1993, the New York State 
Education Department (SED) conducted a thorough and comprehensive 
review of all our academic programs. They subsequently approved 
all of our programs. 

The New York State Education Department regularly reviews 
our allied health programs, and all of our programs are fully 
registered. These factors, whether taken' independently or 
collectively, establish clearly that Hostos Contnunity College ia 
a unique institution that is effectively carrying out its 
mission. Further evidence that it is meeting its mission 
nationally is the fact that in the 199 4 Talent Roster of 
Outstanding Minority Transfer Students. Hostos Corrrnunity College 
ranked- first in the percentage of advanced standing students 
transferring to four year colleges. In a another survey, 
Cortmiinity_College_J!l£fik (July 19, 1S93) reported that Hostos 
ranked 6th in the country in the number of Hispanics graduating 
with A. A. and A.S. degrees, and ranked 19th in the country in the 
number of total minorities graduating with A. A. and A.S. degrees. 
Our Allied Health programs, radiological technology and dental 
hygiene boast consistently high pans rates on national exams. 
(100 percent for six years for radiological technology and a 
range of 84 to 96 percent for dental hygiene.) Given our short 
history and the scope of challenges that we face, our 
achievements are quite substantial. 

The same issue of Comminit y Colleg e Week reported that 
Hostos ranks 3rd in the country in the number of graduates 
entering public service fields. Hostos faculty is also a 
distinguished one with 47 percent having the doctorate (compared 
to a national average of 16 percent for community colleges) . In 
addition, our faculty is fully representative of all groups based 
on ethnicity and gender (see attached data! Hostos Community 
College Profile) . 

In fact, when the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Schools reaffirmed the College's full accreditation in 1990, the 
report concluded by stating! 

Hostos' strengths rest in its human capital: faculty, 
administration, students and staff. This group of 
people deserve a strong recoonmendation because every 
day they work together to meet monumental challenges 
which result from their own mission and goals. These 
mission and goals are so complex, risky and unsettling 
that most other institutions elegantly shy away from 
them under the excuse of selectivity, excellence, 
stability and other similar attributes. Hostos does 
not turn its back on these issues nor on the population 
it attempts to serve. On the contrary, working with 
many hats, with minimal resources and with almost all 
odds against them, they enter the various buildings of 
their South Bronx location to charter new routes and 
find solutions to problems to which we don't have an 
answer. 



OUR STUDENTS AND COMMUNITY 

A br ief look at the Hostos student body provides .an 
understan< iinq of the important role our college plays in 
addressing the needs of a special student population. Over 91 
percent of our students have incomes that place them below the 
federal poverty level. Hosted students are collectively the 
poorest students in the City and State University systems. 
Approximately 80 percent of our students are female, and 70 
percent of our female students are single heads of households 
with at least one child. In 1990, 20 percent of New York Stated 
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children aged 17 years or less were living with a single nether 
compared to 29 percent in New York City. With 41 percent, the 
Bronx had the highest county percentage of children living with a 
single mother, fifty percent of our students receive Aid to 
Families with I>;iendent Children (AFDC) , and over 90 percent 
receive some fOj.;.» of financial aid other than student loans. 
According to the New York State Education Department and the New 
York State Department of Social Services, Office of Budget 
Management, in 1992 New York City AFDC recipients were 67.3 
percent of the total recipients. Bronx County had the second 
highest number of recipients (20 percent) in all of New York 
State. (University of the State of New York, SED, April 1993 
"Socioeconomic Profiles of the Bronx: A Fact Book.") 

There are more than 120 other institutions in the country 
serving a significant number of Hispanic students. Hostos 
students tend to be older than students at traditional colleges, 

with an average age of 30. They are most often the first in 
their family to attend college. Nearly 80 percent of our 
students attend full-time. For the vast majority of our 
students, our college offers the only opportunity for escape from 
the unemployment and dependence on public assistance which 
envelopes the local ccmnunity. 

HISPANIC ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

The Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities (HACU) 
is a national membership association consisting of more than 120 
colleges and Universities, public and private, established 
throughout the states and Puerto Rico. Of the member 
institutions, half are two-year institutions; fifty-six (93.3 
percent) of these two-year institutions are in the public sector. 
As HACU has noted (HACU Research Report, February, 1994), 
Hispanic Serving institutions (HSI) represent just 3 percent of 
higher education institutions, yet they enroll over 50 percent of 
Hispanic students in colleges and universities. The 
Association's Board of Governors is composed of 18 directors and 
is guidsd by the following tenets: (1) to promote the 
development of member colleges and * diversities, (2) to improve 
access and the quality of post secondary educational opportunities 
for Hispanic students, and (3) to meet the needs of business, 
industry, and government through the development and sharing of 
resources, information, and expertise. 



HISPANIC DEMOGRAPHICS 

During the past ten years, HACU also found that the rate of 
Hispanic population growth surpassed that of the general 
population- -53 percent versus 10 percent. Hispanlcs now 
represent 9 percent of the general population in contrast to 6 
percent in 1980, and it is expected that this upward trend will 
continue well into the next century. Indeed, projections suggest 
that the Hispanic population will become the largest minority 
group in the United States, representing 21 percent of the 
general population. Moreover, labor Department data suggests 
that in the year 2020, one of every three new workers will be 
Hispanic, in the coming decades, Hispanic Americans will play an 
essential role in the economic and social development and well- 
being of the United States. 
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THE ROLE OF THE COMMUNITY COLLEGE 



Community Colleges, often designated as junior and technical 
colleges/ are regionally accredited two year institutions. We 
are a diverse group and we are located in virtually every region 
in the nation. Our curricular offerings run the educational 
gamut: from study in the liberal arts to preparation for 
emerging technological fields, from training In tue allied health 
careers to study in the fields of applied science, and from 
opportunities to transfer to four-year colleges to offering one 
year certificate and short term training programs. 

Two other factors distinguish community colleqes: Firstly, 
we provide access to higher education to all individuals seeking 
it. Secondly, community colleges are based in the local 
community. As a result we are already well-established in the 
community, and we are prepared to provide the services- -education 
and training- -that the local community needs. 



A. Title IV Financial Aid Programs 

1 . Delaultucfigulationa^ Hostos 1 current default rate is based on 
the inability of 140 students to repay loans. While 4,600 
students received financial aid in 1992, only 6 percent received 
loans. As a result of an intensive counseling program and other 
financial aid management strategies, we have effectively lowered 
the number of applicants for loans from a high of 1627 in 1987 to 
398 in 1993. This represents a 76 percent decrease in 
applications. Similarly, the number of students in default in 
the same period decreased by 42 percent (from 240 in 1987 to 140 
in 1991) . 

We estimate that of these, 98 or 70 percent, were students 
who were on AFDC and, therefore, unable to repay their loans 
because federal and state guidelines preclude HRA administrators 
from including loan repayments in their budgets. In the district 
with the poorest housing and high displacement rates, there 
should be little need to explain why our a&ninistratlve systems 
have lost communication with many student defaulters. The 
travesty he^e is that despite these compelling realities, over 
4,500 students may lose eligibility for participation in other 
financial aid programs. 

Hostos has asked the Secretary of Education to exclude from 
the calculation of institutional default rates those students who 
are receiving AFDC and unable to repay loans. We estimate that 
if this were the case, our default rate would fall below 9 
percent. The fact that financial aid programs were designed to 

meet the needs of minority students and that special provisions 
need to be applied to institutions serving predominantly minority 
students is most evident in the fact that Congress authorized a 
waiver for Historically Black Colleges and Tribal Colleges and 
Navajo Colleges. 

Hostos Community College has a special mission to help 
redress a history of ethnic and language discrimination. Like 
the Historical Black Colleges and Universities, v/e serve a 
similarly disadvantaged population. Federal policies must be 
revised if we are to meet the intent of the law and serve the 
poorest students, many of whom are recipients of public 
assistance. It is in the best interest to society that we help 
them extricate themselves from the public assistance rosters by 
providing educational opportunity and access to the work force. 



PROBLEM ISSUES AND CONCERNS 
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2 . Qi^fir^Financiai^id JssufiS^. Financial aid plays a critical 
r ~l% t U H i spa 2i c a £??? s . to hl 9 her education, pell grants must be 
need based. The shift from grants to loans will only further 
exacerbate the default picture I have described. Across the 
country, for every group we have seen a significant increase in 
loans . t A number of alarming trendo are of concern to the 
Hispanic conmunity. Amongst them are the following: (1) 
Hispanics receive the lowest average financial aid package of any 
group. This is starkly inconsistent with the fact that the 
socio-economic data reports higher levels of poverty. (2) 
Hispanics are less likely than other groups to have financial aid 
packages in place in their first semester and year than other 
groups (see HACU Research Report, February 1994) . This is 



developmental courses from eligibility for PELL grants. This 
would probably deny higher educational access to more than 50 
percent of all Hispanics. 

B. Title III HEA/HSI Legislation 

Support is needed in passina legislation funding Hispanic 
Serving Institutions (HSI) . The Labor-HHS-Education 
Appropriations Bill would go a long way towards promoting 
Hispanic access to institutions of higher education. In passing 
the re-authorization of Higher Education Act last year, Congress 
approved $45 million to assist developing and Hispanic Serving 
Institutions. Full funding of the authorization request is 
needed. However, for the second consecutive year, the 
Administration has not requested funding. I recognize that HSIs 
only represent 3 percent of higher education institutions, yet 

* »,f actS i are that these Institutions enroll more than 50 percent 
of Hispanic students. Moreover, these same HSI institutions 
serve other populations. 

M„h<J CU I su Pe° rt r for the bill is critical to the future of 
higher education for Hispanics. Targeting funds to these «o 
institutions would have a significant impfct^s has teen 

HiS fhW,^ nBjo?lt * ° f at^nded g~ 

Hispanics have limited resources, are located in low tax 
J^S 1 ^ districts and a substantial number of reis^re 
i™^™ in ^ the densely populated urban ca^onities in the 

f? Untr £l ^5/ a J e low tuition institutions, but this too often 
colons Y ^ thG most limited resources and SuSlcSla? 

,1* -i™ 61 ^ 13 5 cri tlcal need to provide institutional 
*S student support funds that will strengthen HSIs, 

^H^? by ^ rove ^ allt Y a?d retention in higher education for 
a significant percentage of Hispanics. tor 

C. SPRE Guidelines 

, **; are concerned that the Education Department is exceeding 
both the intent of Congress in its statutory authority in 
P^tingSPREs and Accreditation NPRMs . the ostensible purpose 
of the SPRE proqram is to strengthen local, i.e.? state, P ° Xpo0e 
oversight of colleges and universities participating in federal 
student aid programs. Yet the Education DepartTOntprSpoTOl 
thriaw^Th^c^n^^ ls ^^enso^ and Jcceedl thfSSSS of 
cue law: The statute requires a review of institutions that hav* 
serious academic or financial problems as identified b£ u? 

lSrfS^at»r^S r ^ l: 5i^ e9 y 1 ? ,:ion8 a ? they are now articulated 
can tor states to develop minimum review standards. The concern 

™h*m th f t IV thls lead to wide sigSifican? 

variation in these standards across the country? and (2) the 

trouble* d authorize reviews of institutionTthat arl not 
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HACU has identified that "[t]here is considerable 
uncertainty in defining programs of vocational education in the 
two and four year institutions . These confusing definitions have 
been brought to the Secretary's attention and need to be more 
precisely articulated given the Aduinistrations efforts in school 
to work transition." 

It must be asked whether there are adequate safeguards for 
schools if the SPRE incorrectly denies an institution's 
eligibility to participate in student aid programs. Moreover, 
there is no redress mechanism. Many other specifics related to 
SPRE and NPRM a^iidelines have the potential of negatively 
irtpacting on Hispatnics. I am attaching, herewith, a statement by 
our HACU Task force on SPREs for your full consideration. 



D. Welfare Reform 

Hostos has been in the forefront of the movement toward 
''welfare reform" and we are now being punished because of 
inconsistencies in federal and state regulations governing 
entitlement programs. Hie additional reality is that because the 
plans are both entitlement programs, Hostos Community College had 
absolutely no authority to deny loans to AFDC recipients even 
though we realized that by providing the loans, repayment would 
be burdensome on our students. In fact, we were cited in audits 
and informed that we had to give students full access to loans 
for which they met eligibility criteria. We were further 
criticized for counseling students to take smaller loans. 

It is imperative that the Education Department define 
standards for considering waivers of the rules xinder "mitigating 
circumstances." The Education Department must allow minority 
serving institutions the opportunity to present arguments as to 
why the application of default rates .results in disparate 
treatment . Ho. tos has made an appeal to the Secretary based on 
these and additional ccmpelling data. 

E. Reemployment Act of 1994 

Community colleges can play an inportant role in the 
reemployment system the law envisions. The Reemployment Act 
looks to reorganize six major dislocated job retraining programs 
into one program under the auspices of the Labor Department. Its 
intent is to establish and subsequently deliver career services 
at comprehensive training centers throughout the country. 

Earlier in my testimony, I identified two factors that 
distinguished community colleges: universal access and nearness 
t o th e target population. These same factors ideally position 
community colleges as candidates to become substate entities that 
can effectively provide information and referrals for dislocated 
workers . 



Attachments 

I. Hostos Community College Institutional Profile 

II. HACU Financial Aid Study 

III. HACU Response to SPRE 
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FAMILY INCOME 
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Research Report 

FCSMJATVY 1 994 

Student Financial aid: 
Impact on Hispanics and Hispanic- 
Serving Institutions 
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Projections of Hispanic Population Growth 1992-2050 

(in millions) 

l^jispanic Americans will be a key element 
■ ■ in the economic and social development 
of the United States in the coming decades. 
Unfortunately, despite the 53 percent 
increase.in the total Hispanic population 
between 1980 and 1990, the percentage of 
Hispanics who attended college decreased 
over that same period. 
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Given the projections for growth shown in 
the cover chart, the future of our nation will 
depend heavily on assuring that the 
Hispanic population has improved access to 
high quality postsecondary education. 

For the past 20 years, the essentia! component for 
assuring equal access to higher education In the United 
States has been student financial assistance. This Is 
particularly true for Hispanic students, most of whom have 
below average incomes and face geographic and cultural 
barriers that inhibit higher education participation. 
According to recent estimates, of the 867,000 Hispanic 
students enrolled in postsecondary education In 1991, 
approximately one-h3if would have had difficulty attending 
or may not have attended college at all without student aid 
support. 

The Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities 
(HACU), with the assistance of The Institute for Higher 
Education Policy* and partial funding from the AT&T 
Foundation, has developed this research report to provide 
greater understanding of the needs of Hispanic students 
and those attending Hispanic-Serving Institutions (HSIs). 
HACU Is a nonprofit national association representing 
those colleges and universities in the United States where 
Hispanic students constitute at least 25 percent of the total 
student enrollment. Located in San Antonio, Texas and 
Washington. DC, the Association serves 123 HSIs and 
other institutions committed to Hispanic higher education. 



"The Inslituie lor H<ghor Education Policy, located In Washington. D.C.. rs a 
noriDf ofit research organization devoted to the development of Innovative policy 
that furthers access to and quality In. postsecondary education. The Institute has 
dcdicnted rts eiforts to provkimq objective analysis of a variety of Issues related to 
equal opportunity in higher education. Including student financial atabtanc*. 
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THE INCREASING HISPANIC PRESENCE 

The Hispanic population in the United 
States grew at a faster rate !han the 
general population in the past decade and 
will experience similar growth well Into the 
next century. Between 1980 and 1990 the 
Hispanic population in the United States 
grew 53 percent while the total population 
increased only 10 percent (see Figure 1). 
Consequently, the Hispanic population 
has reached almost 22.4 million or 9 
percent of the general population, up from 
14.6 million or 6 percent of the population 
■•"I 1980. Additionally, the population in 
Puerto Rico increased 10 percent from 3 2 
million in 1980 up to 3.5 million in 1990. 

In the next three decades, the Hispanic 
population in the United Stales is 
predicted to surpass that of African 
Amcicans &nd consequently wilt become 
;he largest minority group in the country, 
totaling 21 percent of the general 
population. According to the U.S. 
Department of Labor, in 2010 one of every 
Ihree new workers will be Hispanic. The 
imperative to educate Hispanic Americans 
assumes even greater urgency because 
the median age of Hispanics is 26 years, 
with 38 percent younger than 20 years of 
age. This compares to the national 
median age of 33. of whom 29 percent are 
yourger than age 20. 

In the long term, the Census 3ureau's 
1992 middle series projections suggest 
that the number of Hispanics could rise to 
31 million by the year 2000, 49 million by 
2020 and 81 million by 2050 (see Figurp 
2). Thus, by 2050, one of every five 
Americans will be of Hispanic origin. 



fi gure 1 
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Figure- 2 

Projections of Hispanic Population Growth, 
1992-2050 (In millions) 
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In Ihe continental United States, almost 
87 percent of all Hispanics live in ten 
states. In 1990, California had 7.7 million 
Hispanics, while 4 3 million resided in 
Texas, followed by 2.2 million in New 
York, and 1 6 million in Florida. Four 
states were home to more than 500.000 
Hispanics, but fewer than one million: 
Illinois (904,000), New Jersey (740,000). 
Arizona (688.000), and New Mexico 
(579,000). Sizable Hispanic populations 
are also located in Colorado (424,000) 
and in Massachusetts (288.000) as 
illustrated in Figure 3. 

High School Completion Rates 

During the past 25 years the effectiveness 
of the educational system in teaching 
Hispanics !-■.«;> not improved, as 
demonstrated by dropping high school 
completion rates and college participation 
rates. The high school completion rate for 
Hispanics was lower in 1991 (52%) than 
i.-i 4 C76 (56%) after reaching a peak of 60 
.■*«»■- in the mid-eighties. During this 
same period white non-Hispanic 
completion rates remained fairly steady at 
83 percent, while African American rates 
improved from 68 percent In 1976 to 75 
percent in 1991 (see Figure 4). ■ 

As a whole, the current cohort of school- 
age Latinos battles a host of educational 
obstacles. According to the National 
Center for Educational Statistics (NCES). 
in 1988 10 percent of the nation's eighlh 
graders were Hispanic. Over one-lhird of 
those children reported two or more "at 
risk" characteristics: single parent family, 
low levels of parental education, limited 
English proficiency, low family income, 
sibling dropout, and spending more than 
three hours i day at home alone. 



Figure 3 
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High School Completion Rates 
by Race/Ethnlclty, 1976-1991 
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Nonelheless, Hispanic students have 
demonstrated a significant capacity to 
overcome these barriers For example, 
almost one-third of all Hispanic college 
students whose parents never finished 
high school pursue postsecdndary 
degrees. This is the highest percentage 
of any racial/ethnic group by an almost 
two to one margin. 

Hispanic College Enrollment Rates 

Unfortunately, college enrollment rates for 
Hispanic 18-24 year olds actually 
decreased from 20 percent in 1976 to 18 
percent In 1 991 . Since white non- 
Hispanic college enrollment rates 
increased from 27 percent in 1976 to 34 
percent In 1991, the gap between the two 
groups has widened from 7 to 16 
percentage poir?s (see Figure 5). 

However, between 1980 and 1991, the 
rapid increase In the Hispanic population 
resulted in a sizeable increase in the 
number of Hispanic students enrolling in 
college. This increase was larger than 
that of any other minority group, During 
this period, Hispanic enrollment Increased 
by 395.000 siudents, compared to a 
228.000 Increase for African Americans 
and a 351,000 Increase for Asians (see 
Figure 6). These increases are expected 
to continue well Into the 21st century. 



■Figure 5 



College Enrollment Rates of 18-24 Ywr-Olds 
by Race/Ethnlclty, 1976-1991 
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Fi gure 6 

Minority College Enrollment 
by Race/Ethnlclty, 1980 and 1991 
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Hlspanlc-Strving Institutions 

In 1992. the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Ac? defined Hispanic-Serving 
Institution? (HSIs) as colleges and 
universities with at least 25 percent 
Hispanic enrollment. HSIs play a major 
role in educating Hispanics in the United 
States. Although these 123 institutions in 
the continental United States and Puerto 
Rico account for just 3 percent of ail 
institutions of higher education, almost 
one-half (45%) of all Hispanic students 
attend an HSI (see Figure 7). 

As illustrated in Figure 8, over one-quarter 
(27%) of the 404.000 Hispanic students at 
HSIs attend schools in California. Texas 
and Puerto Rico HSIs enroll another 20 
percent each. Hispanic students also 
enroll at HSIs in Florida (11%). New York 
(10%). and New Mexico (8%). Illinois. 
New Jersey, Arizona, and Colorado 
account for 5 percent of Hispanics 
enrolled at Hispanic-Serving Institutions. 

Of the 123 HSIs, 60 are two-year 
institutions, of which 56 are public. Thirty- 
five of the 63 four -year HSIs are 
independent, while the other 28 HSIs are 
four-year public institutions. 
Given the projected demographic 
changes, Hispanic college enrollments at 
these schools will continue to grow. 

For many Hispanic students. HSIs are the 
only realistic postsecondary opportunity 
because of their proximity to home and 
their reasonable costs. Forty-two percent 
of Hispanic postsecondary students live 
with their parents, significantly more than 
in any other group - a characteristic 
which implies that college choices would 
be severely limited without HSIs 



Figure 7 

Petcent Institutions that are HSIs and Pwcenf 
of Hispanics Attending HSIs, Fall 1991 
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Figure 8 

Hispanic Student Enrollment at HSIs 
by State and Puerto Rico, Fall 1991 
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Cost of Attending Coliegt 



The cost of attending college at HSIs Is 
less than the national average at all 
levels. For example, yearly tuition and 
fees at two-year HSIs averaged $810 as 
compared to the national average of 
$1,292. The costs at four -year public 
HSIs averaged $1,276. little more than 50 
percent of the national average of $2,315. 
At four-year independent institutions, HSIs 
again cost tess than the national average 
of $10,498. reporting tuition and fees of 
$5,507 (see Figure 9). 

HISPANICS AND FINANCIAL AID 

Historical Context 

"Financial aid" consists of grants, loans, 
and work study programs. In the past 
twenty years, the balance of these 
components has shifted dramatically. 
According to the College Board, in 1975 
80 percent of all student financial aid 
came from grants and only 17 percent 
from loans. In 1992, however, grants 
decreased to half of all aid, while loans 
increased to 47 percent (see Figure 10). 



Figure 9 



Tuition and Fees at HSIs Compared 
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Figure 10 ■ 

Sources of Financial Aid, 
1975 and 1993 



While this shift from grants to loans has 
impacted all students. Hispanics have 
been particularly affected because many 
come from low-income families Hispanic- 
Serving Institutions, with large numbers of 
Hispanic and other low-income students, 
have also suffered. It is within this 
historical context that the following data is 
examined. 
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Examining the Current System 



Student financial aid plays a critical role in 
the postsecondary education of Hispanic 
students. According to the Department of 
Education's National Postsecondary 
Student Aid Study (NPSAS), a survey 
conducted in both 1986-87 and 1989-90. 
one-half of all Hispanic students enrolled 
in postsecondary education institutions in 
1990 received some form of financial 
assistance, in comparison, 40 percent of 
while students received aid. 

The proportion of Hispanic students who 
require financial assistance is not 
surprising because almost one-quarter of 
financially dependent Hispanic 
undergraduates come from families 
earning less than $10,000 a year, and an 
additional one-fifth come from families 
earning between $10,000 and $20,000 a 
year. More surprising is the fact that 
desoite the considerable percentage of 
low-Income Hispanic students, the 
average aid award of $3,466 to members 
of this group is lower than lhat of every 
other racial/ethnic group, as illustrated in 
Figure 1 1 . 

The fact that Hispanic students receive 
average aid awards tower than those for 
other students is troubling because of Ihe 
hiqh financial nee } of many Hisoanic 
students. A thorou h examination of "aid 
packages," I e. variations In grant, loan 
and work-study awards, may help explain 
the inconsistency. 



. Figure 11 
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Sources of Financial Assistance 



An analysis of federal, stale and 
institutional aid illustrates the importance 
of each source of financial assistance. In 
1989 a larger percent of undergraduates 
received federal aid (30%) than state aid 
(15%) or institutional aid (17%). However, 
the percentage of aid from federal 
sources has decreased since 1986. As 
Figure 12 Illustrates, the percentage of 
Hispanic students receiving aid through 
federal programs fell from 40.9 percent in 
1986 to 36.1 percent In 1989. 

On the state level, the percentage of 
Hispanics receiving aid remained fairly 
constant over the same period, Increasing 
slightly from 17.1 percent to 17.7 percent. 

An examination of institutional assistance 
paints a somewhat better picture. In 
1986. colleges and universities awarded 
institutional grants to 14.7 percent of their 
Hispanic students. Three years later, 
those same institutions directly aided 16.2 
percent of those students This may 
indicate that schools have attempted to fill 
some of the gap caused by the decline In 
aid from Ihe federal government. This 
burden proves particularly stressful for 
HSIs. many of which are public and have 
already suffered cutbacks, or are located 
in less affluent regions where the tax base 
is smaller. 



Figure 12 



Percent of Undergraduates Receiving 
Federal Aid by Race/Ethnlclty, 1986 and 1989 
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Title IV Aid 

A subset of federal aid. Title IV. is the 
most significant component of 
postsecondary financial assistance It 
authorizes a variety of need-based federal 
financial assistance programs for students 
attending postsecondary education 
institutions and accounts for the vast 
majority of federal aid. Figure 13 outlines 
the sources of all Title IV funds and the 
structure of their distribution. 

Pell Grants 

The Pell Grant program Is vital to students 
of underserved communities. Although its 
advent in 1972 marked a new era in 
educational opportunity for low-incuma 
Americans, consistent under-funding of 
the program has seriously hampered Its 



effectiveness. In 1993 the 
congressionally authorized maximum 
award actually decreased from $2400 to 
$2300. However, although the percentage 
of Hispanic students benefitting from Title 
IV aid decreased In the late eighties, from 

33.5 percent in 1986 to 29.7 percent In 
1989, Ihe percentage receiving Pell 
Grants increased during that same period. 
Thus, in the fall of 1989. 28.2 percent of 
Hispanic students were awarded Pell 
Grants, up from 26.2 percent In th* 'all of 
1986. 

The Pell Grant program remains the 
single most Important aid factor for 
Hispanic undergraduates. While only 

18.6 percent of Hispanic students 
received federal student loans In 1989, 
33.3 percent were awarded Pell grants. In 
comparison. Pell Grants assisted only 
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20.4 percent of all undergraduates 
nationally. Figure 14 demonstrates 
the significance of the Pel! Grant for 
Hispanic students as compared to 
other racial/ethnic groups. Pell 
Grants to Hispanic students enrolled 
in the fall of 1989 averaged $1,493 
per individual, 48 percent of the 
average Title IV award total for those 
students. 

Interestingly, as shown in Figure 15. 
a significantly smaller proportion of 
Hispanic undergraduates received 
Pell Grants in the fall than nonfall 
28 percent compared to 42 percent. 
Exactly the opposite trend occurred 
among white and African American 
students. Several factors may explain 
this difference. A large number of 
Hispanic undergraduates are non- 
traditional students, i.e. they may be 
part-time students, or may enroll at 
different times of the year. Another 
possibility is that the Hispanic 
community lacks adequate financial 
aid information. The exolanation of 
this trend requires further 
investigation. 

Hlspanlcs and Loans 

The percentage of Hispanics who 
take out loans, 19 percent, compares 
closely to the average across all 
groups (18.8 percent). A slignlly 
lower percentage of white, non- 
Hispanics borrow, but a much higher 
proportion of African Americans take 
out loans (29 percent). Given the 
compelling financial need of 
Hispanics, one might expect a larger 
number of loans. While burdening 
students with debts may be 
detrimental, it is important to examine 
whether the relatively low borrowing 



Figure 14 



Percentage of Undergraduates Receiving Pell 
Grants by Race/Ethnicity, 1989*1990 
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Figure 15 

Percentage of Undergraduates Receiving Pell 
by Race/Ethnicity, Fall and Nonfall 1989 
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rate indicates that Hispanic 
undergraduates have less access to 
or information about student loans. 



In addition to borrowing relatively 
infrequently, a very high proportion of 
Hispanic students contribute to their 
own tuition costs. Fifty-three percent 
of Hispanic undergraduates are 
financially independent of their 
parents. Further, of the 47 percent 
who claim dependent status, a full 
three-quarters pay part of their 
educational expenses, more than in 
any other racial/ethnic group as 
depicted In Figure 16. 

Pell Grants to Students at HSIs 

Title IV aid for students at HSIs as 
compared to the national averages 
for all students provides a useful 
gauge of the position of Hispanic- 
Serving Institutions in federal 
programs in 1991. HSIs reported 
that the total aid award averages for 
their students varied little from the 
national averages determined in the 
NPSAS 1989-90 survey. However, 
they also indicated that the 
percentage of students at HSIs who 
receive Pell Grants is significantly 
higher than the national average 
For instance, at four year-public 
HSIs, 31 percent of the 
undergraduates were awarded Pell 
Grants in 1991, compared to the 
1989-90 NPSAS national figure of 21 
percent This further illustrates the 
significance of the Pell Grant 
program for Hispanic postsecondary 
students (see Figure 17). 



Figure 16 



Financially Dependent Undergraduates 
Contributing to Educational Costs 
by Race/Ethnicity, 1989 
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Pell Grant Recipients: Comparison Betwssn 
National Average and HSIs 
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CONCLUSION 

Many of the findings of this preliminary research indicate 
the importance of student financial assistance to Hispanic 
students and those attending HSIs. However, several 
significant questions remain. These Include: 

♦ Do Hispanic secondary and 
postseccndary students receive adequate 
financial aid information? 

♦ How do the different components of "aid 
packages" assist or encumber 
undergraduates? 

♦ Do financial aid awards meet the 
demonstrated need of Hispanic students? 

♦ What is the average "unmet need" 
among low-Income students? 

♦ What percentage of Hispanic students 
are eligible for Pell Grants compared to 
the number that receive them? 

♦ Are Hispanic students burdened by 
student loan debts? 

♦ Are Hispanics and HSIs more Impacted 
than other groups by changes In financial 
aid policies? 

These questions require explanation through future 
research and policy analysis. The Hispanic Association of 
Colleges and Universities will be providing ongoing 
analysis to address these and other Issues related to 
Hispanics, HSIs and student financial aid. 

i he Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities (HACU) is a 
national nonprofit organization representing colleges and universities 
with a high percentage of Hispanic enrollment. 

For more information call (210) 692-3805. 

Chair, Govern- -5 Board 
Eduardo J Paction 

President 

Laudehna Martinez 

Dirpclor of Research 
Edward Codina 
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HISPANIC ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 



RESPONSE TO SPRE - TITLE IV, PART H, SUPBART 1 



OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION ACT OF 1965 AS AMENDED 



The Hispanic Association of Colleges and Universities Is a national membership 
association comprised of more than 125 colleges and universities, public and private, 
established throughout the states and Puerto Rico. While our Hispanic Serving Institutions 
(HSIs) account for only 3% of the U.S. Institutions of higher education, they enroll over fifty 
percent of all Hispanic students In postsecondary education. The Association Is guided 
by an eighteen-member Board of Governors who reflect HACU's mission to promote the 
development of member colleges and universities, improve access and the quality of 
postsecondary educational opportunities for Hispanic students, and to meet the needs of 
business, Industry, and government through the development and sharing of resources, 
information, and expertise. The Association is headquartered In San Antonio, Texas, and 
also has an office In Washington, D.C. 

A SPRE Task Force was convened by Dr. Eduardo J. Padr6n, President of the 
Mlaml-Dade Community College, Wolfson Campus and currant Chair of HACU's 
Governing Board, shortly after the Department of Education published the Notice of 
Proposed Rulemaking on January 24, 1994. Those HSI Presidents appointed to the Task 

Force on SPREs were asked to serve as resource persons In each of the states where 
(here are HSIs, as well as someone to whom other HSt presidents could send their 
concerns regarding the NPRM on SPREs. HACU membership was encouraged to 
participate in all statewide SPRE activities with their respective sister Institutions and to 
direct their specific HSI concerns to the SPRE Task Force members In their respective 
areas. Findings and recommendations from these various presidents were then sent to 
the HACU headquarters where a brief but succinct document could be generated end 
submitted to the Department of Education by the deadline for comments set for March 21, 
1994. The SPRE Task Force Members represent HSIs in Texas, Illinois, Arizona, Florida, 
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New York, Colorado, New Jersey, California, New Mexico, and Puerto Rico; a list Is 
attached. 

!n general, HACU is greatly concerned that the Department of Education is 
exceeding Congressional intent as well as the statutory authority In promulgating the 
SPRE and Accreditation NPRMs. We have heard from our HSIs, our students, and other 
higher education associations throughout the country with regard to the problems raised 
ty these proposed regulations. 

White the purpose of the SPRE program is to strengthen state oversight of 
institutions participating In federal student aid programs, the ED appears to mandate 
burdensome regulatory control over institutions of higher education beyond the purpose 
of the statute. The statute calls for review only of those Institutions that have serious 
academic or financial problems as identified by the Secretary. The proposed regulations 
require states to develop minimum baseline standards which would be used In reviewing 
schools. There is legitimate concern that this could lead to a great variation In these same 
standards all across the country, and that the regulations authorize wholesale reviews of 
institutions not in trouble according to the statute. 

Institutions of higher education already must account to the public, In general, and 
state legislatures, in particular, regarding issues of quality control and expenditures-these 
sets cf regulations edd en extraordinary data collection and reporting burden on 
institutions that wilt require additional personnel and expenses. The potential for excess 
in duplication of efforts among federal and state governments, as welt as the accrediting 
community, is very real and obviously troublesome. Furthermore, accrediting agencies 
should not be told how to define their guidelines by the government; otherwise the "triad" 
becomes the "dyad." 

There Is consldereble uncertainty In defining progrems of vocational education In 
the two and four-year Institutions. These confusing definitions have been brought to the 
Secretary's attention and need to be more precisely articulated given this Administration's 
major efforts in Ihe school-to-work transition. 

The NPRM does not provide sufficient procedural protection for schools if the SPRE 
recommends that their eligibility to participate In student aid programs Is terminated. The 
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lack of an appeal process Is further complicated because the ED has been using flawed 

data to determine which Institutions are cited for being above certain default rates. 

For many Hispanic students, HSIs are the only realistic postsecondary opportunity 

because of their proximity to home and their reasonable cost Indeed, more than any other 
group. Hispanic students tend to live with their parents while attending college. If the 

SPREs and accreditation regulations are especially harsh or arbitrarily restrictive on HSIs, 

access to college for Hispanic students will be greatly reduced. Hispanic students come 

from families who fall In the lowest SES quartile. Thus, loss of Title IV eligibility at their 

local HSI ends the Hispanic student's ability to receive financial aid. 

Let us consider some relevant facts about student financial aid which underscore 
our concerns: (A) In surveys conducted by NPSAS (1986 and 1989-90) one-naif of all 
Hispanic students enrolled in postsecondary institutions in 1990 received some form of 
financial aid. In comparison, 40 percent of White students received aid. (B) One quarter 
of financially dependent Hispanic undergraduates come from families earning less than 
$10,000 a year and despite the considerable percentage of low-Income Hlspanlcs the 
average aid award Is lower than for all ethnic groups (NPSAS, 1990). (C) While only 18.6 
percent of Hispanic students received federal student loans In 1989, 33.3 percent were 
awarded Pell Grants. In comparison, Pell Grants assisted only 20.4 percent of all 
undergraduates nationally. (D) Fifty-three percent of Hispanic undergraduates are 
financially Independent of their parents. Further, of the 47 percent who claim dependent 
status, a Kill three-quarters pay part of their educational expenses, more than In any other 
racial or ethnic group In the NCES 1993 survey. 

Federal and state financial assistance for students has decreased In recent years 
and this has a dramatic effect on our students. Many of our HSIs are in regions of the 
country suffering from poor economic development or limited employment opportunities. 
Even if our students are successful In receiving certificates end diplomas at proportional 
levels, they may still have difficulty finding Jobs. All of the forgoing could cause SPREs to 
investigate or terminate HSIs. Tighter eligibility restrictions will not solve wider societal 
problems which Impact students al HSIs. 
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Our Task Force representatives heard repeatedly the many general as well at 
specific criticisms engendered by the proposed regulations. While K Is not possible to 
detail them all in this brief document, nevertheless, we feel that we should highlight some 
of the recurrent themes. 



Hispanic Serving Institutions, whether considered ae pert of a 
broader system or Individually as Institutions, tend to be tow-wealth 

Institutions. In New York, Texas, and California, HSIs are generally 
responsible for the greatest proportion of the Hispanic students even as they 
are part of their respective systems. These Institutions have the largest 
number of poor students but do not receive any greater share of resources 
to cope with those numbers. The SPRE standards, whether used directly or 
as proxies for quality, will greatly penalize our Institutions. How can HSU 
who have the greatest need for resources be expected to reach the highest 
standards without the appropriate resources? Because of this Inequitable 
situation, many of our Institutions are less than comfortable with the states 
which have not been traditionally generous with Institutions enrolling a large 
number of Hispanics and other minority groups. Past history also does not 
assure our institutions that they will be receiving open and fair treatment In 
some of our states. 



Hispanic Serving Institutions which ere community colleges will 
be unduly burdened by the date collection requirements. The majority 
of Hispanic students are found in this sector of higher education. These 
Institutions have been receiving iess funding from their respective states and 
local community tax base. At the same time, federel financial eld hes been 
decreasing yet Hispanic students depend more on financial aid than any 
other group of students. There is greet danger thet In order to collect end 
report data to the SPREs and to the federal government this sector will cut 
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back on the meager resources currently available for our students. Support 
services may be sacrificed, or worse maybe admission may be curtailed. 

Artificially Impoeed graduation rates wilt create unrealistic 
expectations at Hispanic Serving Institutions. It should be understood 
here that our two-year and four-year schools do not want to extend degree 
programs any longer than they are now. However, Hispanic students come 
from the lowest SES sector of the population. This means that our students 
must work to support themselves while they attend college and this prolongs 
the process. Many of our students are ill-served by the elementary and 
secondary systems so that they have to be enrolled In lower level courses 
while they build the necessary academic skills to be successful in college. 
In addition, HSIs accommodate the greatest number of limited-English 
proficient postsecondary populations In the country. Current research 
indicates that students take six years on the average to obtain baccalaureate 
degrees. While it Is reasonable to expect progress In obtaining academic 
credentials, three years for an associate of arts degree Is unrealistic; In fad, 
it is the average for full time students. Community colleges may be 
terminated from Title IV eligibility even if their students are making good faith 
efforts, although painfully slow, to obtain their credentials. The same pitfalls 
apply here to the calculation of transfer rates from two-year to four-year 
programs. 

Low wealth Hispanic Serving Institutions tend to be located in 
low wealth communities. The fortunate few Hispanic students who happen 
to obtain associate degrees or baccalaureate degrees have only cleared the 
first hurdle. Many of our HSIs are located In communities where few 
employment opportunities are available. We may have the Ironic situation 
whereby successful HSIs, In terms of graduating students, may be punished 
if those same students are not placed in Jobs (in depressed economies)! On 
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June 30, 1993, Sonle Perez of the National Council of La Raze testified 
before the Subcommittee on Census, Statistics and Postal Personnel of In* 
House of Representatives on reviews of federal meesurements of race end 
ethnicity. We underscore the relevance of her comments here: "Economic 
data are also useful In understanding the current status of Hispanic families. 
Four factors, In particular, characterize their economic situation. First, 
Hispanics have a strong connection to the work force; Hispanic men are 
more likely to be working or looking for work than either Black or White men. 
The labor force participation rate of Hispanic women is slightly less than that 
of White or Black women, although ft has been increasing over recant years. 
Second, both Hispanic males and females are most often employed in low- 
paying jobs with few benefits, such as health insurence, and limited 
opportunities for advancement. Census data show that, In 1991, about one 
in nine Hispanic males (11.4%) compared to more than one In four non- 
Hispanic males (27.6%) were employed In managerial professional jobs 
which, in 1988, had medien weekly earnings of $552. By centre it, 29% of 
Hispanic men, compared to 19% of non-Hispanic men that year, were 
employed as operators, fabricators, and taborers-with median weekly 
earnings far below those of non-Hispantcs. The median family Income gap 
between Hispanics and Whites Is growing wider, the gap In 1991 dollars was 

$11,895 In 1980 to 13,888 in 1991. Finally, partly as a result of these 
factors, more than one-fourth (287%) of the Hispanic population lives below 

the federal poverty line." 

Tha SPREs and the Accreditation regulations do not account for 
the lack of resources available to Hispanic Sarvlng Institutions, Many 
of our HSIs ere in fact developing Institutions. During the reaulhorlzetlon of 
the Higher Education Ad last Congress, a new provision was added to Title 
lit (A) which created Hispanic Serving institutions. Titla III Is designed to 
help developing institutions In the United States and tha bast known 
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nationally are Historically Black Colleges and Universities. However, for the 
second consecutive year this Administration has not requested funding for 
Hispanic Serving Institutions. The Congress authorized S45m for these 
institutions but no money has been requested by ED. HSIs account for only 
3% of all higher education Institutions yet they must provide services for 
more than half of aH Hispanic students enrolled In postsecondary education 
today. These Institutions are In dire need of funds for Infrastructure 
development, st *" development, and student financial aid yet they will be 
subject to termination of eligibility for participation In Title IV programs 
because of "standards" developed by SPREs which are Insensitive to or 
Ignorant of legitimate Institutional needs. 

Hispanic Serving Instilutions will be adversely Impacted by the SPREs and 
Accreditation NPRMS. There is substantial agreement among CEOs at HSIs that the 
Secrelary of Education Is regulating beyond the statute, as well as Congressional Intent. 
We strongly urge the Secretary to rewrite any provisions which may result In burdensome 
paperwork requirements and overly aggressive regulations imposed upon our Institutions. 
Finally, the Secretary should consider keeping all costs Involved for HSIs at a minimum. 
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STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR MOSELEY-BRAUN 
ON 

THE STATE 07 MINORITIES IN HIGHER EDUCATION 
BEFORE THE 

SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, ARTS , AND HUMANITIES 

MR. CHATRMW, I WOULD LIKE TO THANK YOU FOR HOLDING THIS 
VERY IMPORTANT HEARING ON THE STATE OF MINORITIES IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 

I SINCERELY ADMIRE YOUR DEDICATION TO IMPROVING THE 
EDUCATION OF OUR NATION'S CITIZENS . I HOPE THAT WE CAN CONTINUE 
WORKING TOGETHER TO INCREASE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ALL 
AMERICANS. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, ALTHOUGH THE NUMBER OF MINORITY STUDENTS 
ENROLLED IN HIGHER EDUCATION HAS INCREASED OVER THE LAST DECADE, 
BLACK AND HISPANIC STUDENTS CONTINUE TO LAG FAR BEHIND THEIR 
WHITE COUNTERPARTS IN ENROLLMENT AND GRADUATION RATES AT THE 
UNDERGRADUATE, GRADUATE, AND POSTGRADUATE LEVELS. 

IN 1991, THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION REPORTED THAT THE 
COLLEGE ENROLLMENT- RATE FOR HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES IMMEDIATELY 
FOLLOWING GRADUATION WAS: €3.0% FOR WHITE STUDENTS; 40.9% FOR 
BLACK STUDENTS; AND 52.5% FOR HISPANIC STUDENTS. 

MOREOVER, THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION REPORTED IN 1980 THAT 
THE COLLEGE GRADUATION RATE FOR FULL-TIME, FOUR YEAR STUDENTS WAS 
5^% FOR WHITE STUDENTS; 33% FOR BLACK STUDENTS; AND 31% FOR 
HISPANIC STUDENTS. 

IN FACT, THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION ALSO FOUND THAT 
BLACK AND HISPANIC STUDENTS REPRESENTED ONLY 4.9% AND 2.6% OF ALL 
STUDENTS EARNING MASTER'S DEGREES AND ONLY 2-4% AND 2.0% OF 
STUDENTS EARNING DOCTORAL DEGREES IN 1991, RESPECTIVELY. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, THIS SITUATION IS UNACCEPTABLE. 
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EDUCATION IS MORE THAN A PRIVATE PENEFIT TO INDIVIDUALS, IT 
IS A PUBLIC GOOD FOR US ALL. HOW WELT. A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY IS 
ABLE TO FUNCTION DEPENDS IN LARGE PART ON THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
EDUCATION AVAILABLE TO ALL OF ITS CITIZENS. THAT CONNECTION IS 
SEEN IN EVERYTHING FROM CRIME STATISTICS, TO HEALTH STATUS, TO 
ELECTORAL PARTICIPATION, TO INTERNATIONAL COMPETITIVENESS. 

IN THE EMERGING GLOBAL ECONOMY, ALL AMERICANS BENEFIT WHEN 
WE TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR INCREASINGLY MULTI -CULTURAL AND 
INTERDEPENDENT SOCIETY BY INCREASING THE OPPORTUNITY FOR EVERYONE 
TO PARTICIPATE IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 

RECOGNIZING THE IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATION, I RAVE SUPPORTED 
TWO IMPORTANT PIECES OF LEGISLATION DESIGNEE TO UTILIZE THE 
TALENTS OF EVERY ONE OF OUR NATION'S CITIZENS BY MAKING HIGHER 
EDUCATION MORE AFFORDABLE AND, SUBSEQUENTLY, MORE ACCESSIBLE. 

I SUPPORTED PRESIDENT CLINTON'S NATIONAL SERVICE PROGRAM 
WHICH WTLL INVOLVE INDIVIDUALS OF ALL AGES - FROM THE YOUNGEST 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL STUDENTS TO THE OLDEST OF AMERICANS - IN 
PROJECTS WHICH MEET THE "EDUCATIONAL, ENVIRONMENTAL, PUBLIC 
SAFETY , OR HUMAN NEEDS M OF OUR COUNTRY . 

IN RETURN FOR ONE YEAR OF FULL- TIME SERVICE, NATIONAL 
SERVICE PARTICIPANTS WILL RECEIVE A MINIMUM WAGE ALLOWANCE, A 
nASIC HEALTH CARE POLICY , A CHILD CARE ALLOWANCE, AND A $4,725 
EDUCATION AWARD. 

PARTICIPANTS WILL THEM BE ABLE TO USE THESE EDUCATION AWARDS 
TO REPAY STUDENT LOANS OR TO PAY FOR EXPENSES IN APPROVED: 

* POSTS ECONDARY INSTITUTIONS; 

♦ SCHOOL -TO -WORK PROGRAMS , 

* JOB TRAINING PROGRAMS; OR 

♦ VOCATIONAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS . 
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I ALSO SUPPORTED PRESIDENT CLINTON'S DIRECT LENDING PROGRAM, 

WHICH AUTHORIZES PARTICIPATING SCHOOLS TO ORIGINATE LOW- INTEREST 

FEDERAL LOANS IN ORDER TO REDUCE INTEREST RATES AND ORIGINATION 

FEES WHICH STUDENTS CURRENTLY PAY ON EACH LOAN . 

NONETHELESS, ALTHOUGH NATIONAL SERVICE AND DIRECT LENDING 
WILL HELP MAKE HIGHER EDUCATION MORE AFFORDABLE, MORE NEEDS TO BE 
DONE. 

RECENT CENSUS BUREAU DATA ON FAMILY INCOME SHOW THAT, WHILE 
WHITE 18 TO 24 YEAR OLDS ARE DISTRIBUTED RELATIVELY EVENLY ACROSS 
ALL FOUR INCOME QUARTILES , HISPANIC AND BLACK 18-24 YEAR OLDS ARE 
6 AND 12 TIMES MORE LIKELY TO BE AMONG THE NATION'S POOR, 
RESPECTIVELY. 

WHEN YOU COMBINE THESE POVERTY STATISTICS WITH THE FACT 
THAT, BETWEEN 1982-93, TUITION, ROOM, AND BOARD CHARGES HAVE 
INCREASED BY 83% AT PUBLIC COLLEGES TO $5,394 AND BY 113% AT 
PRIVATE COLLEGES TO $14,741, IT BECOMES VERY CLEAR THAT ONE MAJOR 
REASON WHY THOUSANDS OF MINORITY YOUTH ARE NOT TAKING ADVANTAGE 
OF THE BEST HIGHER EDUCATION SYSTEM IN THE WORLD IS BECAUSE THEY 
SIMPLY CAN'T AFFORD IT. 

MR. CHAIRMAN, IN ORDER TO IMPROVE THE STATE OF MINORITIES IN 
HIGHER EDUCATION, WE MUST INCREASE SUPPORT FOR TITLE IV FINANCIAL 
AID PROGRAMS -- PARTICULARLY THE PELL GRANT PROGRAM WHICH 
PROMOTES ACCESS TO POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION BY PROVIDING IMPORTANT 
NEED BASED GRANTS TO LOW- INCOME UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS. 

WE MUST ALSO INCREASE SUPPORT FOR OUR NATION'S HISTORICALLY 
BLACK COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. THESE INSTITUTIONS GRADUATE 33% 
OF ALL AFRICAN -AMERICAS WITH BACHELOR'S DEGREES AND 43% OF ALL 
AFRICAN AMERICANS WHO GO ON TO EARN THEIR PH.D'S ALTHOUGH THEY 
ONLY REPRESENT 3V OF ALL U.S. INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING. 
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FINALLY, WE MUST INCREASE FEDERAL SUPPORT FOR TRIO PROGRAMS, 
WHICH HELP INDIVIDUALS FROM DISADVANTAGED BACKGROUNDS ENTER AND 
COMPLETE COLLEGE. 

BY INCREASING SUPPORT FOR THESE PROGRAMS , WE WILL PROVIDE 
THE FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE AND STUDENT SUPPORT SERVICES THAT MANY 
MINORITY STUDENTS NEED IN ORDER TO BE ABLE TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
OUR NATION'S EXCELLENT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES . 

MR. CHAIRMAN, I WOULD LIKE TO CONCLUDE MY REMARKS BY 
THANKING YOU ONCE AGAIN FOR HOLDING THIS IMPORTANT HEARING AND BY 
URGING MY COLLEAGUES ON THE SENATE LABOR AND HUMAN RESOURCES 
COMMITTEE TO CONTINUE WORKING TO IMPROVE THE STATE OF MINORITIES 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION. 



By: 

DOLORES E. CROSS 
PRESIDENT 
CHICAGO STATE UNIVERSITY 

May, 1994 

Chicago State University is one of twelve public universities in Illinois and part of the 
Board or Governors Universities system. All of our ins'!: ions serve African Americans and 
other minorities hut none as fully as Chicago State University. Approximately one-third of 
all African American students attending Illinois public universities are enrolled at Chicago 
State University. One out of approximately every 130 bachelor's degrees earned by African 
Americans throughout our nation Is awarded at Chicago State University; and one out of 
every 75 master's degrees earned by African Americans nationwide Is awarded at CSU. 
Clearly, we are a major contributor to minority higher education In the State of Illinois and 
in the U.S.! 
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I believe lhat what follows in my statement will be more meaningful If It is presented 
within the context of CSU's students, and the many urban students throughout our nation 
who are like them. Many of our students are nontraditional, older, primary caregivers in 
their families, who must work to support themselves and their families and help pay their 
educational expenses. They come, for the most part, from within a four to six mile radius of 
the university. Many have had weak preparation for college in the Chicago Public Schools, 
Most are low- income and three-fourths depend on one or more programs of financial aid to 
help pay their educational expenses. A considerable number begin at Chicago State 
University with deficiencies in math, ^rience, social studies and English courses. Yet they 
have a strong determination and potential to succeed. With appropriate support and 
developmental course work, when necessary, they persist and graduate and individually and 
collectively contribute to our state's and nation's educated, diverse workforce. Like our 
sister institutions in the Board of Governors Universities' system, we are committed to 
helping students achieve all that they are capable of achieving. To that end, we have created 
a comprehensive program that begins before students come to CSU, that helps students while 
they're in college, and helps them after they graduate. In the past four years, CSU has 
experienced improvements in retention and graduation rates as well as a 58 percent growth In 
enrollments. The one year retention rate has climbed from 55 percent to 66 percent. 
Between 1990 and 1992, degrees awarded increased by 22 percent, and 1994*s graduating 
class of more than 1000 is the highest in the university's 127-year history. The ironic and 
difficult reality, however, is that our budget has grown by less than nine percent during the 
same period. As a result, we've had to reallocate $3.2 million to support our student success 
model because so little additional funding has been forthcoming to serve our increased 
student population. 

Chicago State University is not alone. While there is agreement that we have not 
done enough as a nation to increase the representation of minorities in higher education to the 
level that it should be. we cannot ignore the heroic efforts that some Institutions are making 
to improve the situation. Actions have been taken to Improve higher education access and 
success for minorities, and 1 submit lhat we wouldn't even be where we are today without 
the impetus of those initiatives. We cannot throw up our hands in despair; instead, we need 
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to recognize those models that are working, learn from them, and replicate them. We must, 
as a nation, support success. 

Por example, the Chicago State University model for student success provides 
guarantees for success at three levels during studenis' educational careers. At the precollege 
level, students are guaranteed success through activities to keep them in school as well as 
prepare them for college. What this entails is an excensive outreach program that touches 

25.000 students in 90 elementary and secondary schools . At the university level, students 
are guaranteed success through quality educational programs and appropriate safety nets; and 
at graduation, the potential for success In careers and graduate study is guaranteed through 
activities provided by the Career Development Center and Graduate Studies Office. 

This is not the only model that has proven successful. Throughout our nation, 
committed colleagues are working hard to improve educational opportunity and retention. 
We cannot, we must not, ignore their efforts. Their success is our hope for trie future. 

But we. and they, cannot do it alone. Our nation's system of student financial aid, 
intended to remove the cost barrier to higher education for low-income students, has been 
diluted, weakened, and veered orf of its original course. It is no coincidence that the gap 
between minority and white enrollments narrowed sharply in the mid-1970s, when 
government programs or financial aid were put in place to reduce the cost barrier. It also is 
no coincidence that the gap widened as the purchasing power of grants declined. The current 
maximum Pell award, funded at $2300, is at the same level as it was in 1989. At the same 
time, college costs of attendance continue to escalate. Surveys of students leaving college 
before they graduate continue to report financial need as the primary reason why students 
withdraw from college. 

What we need is a reaffirmation of government's role in the partnership to be certain 
that the financial aid is there to remove the cost barrier. Greater borrowing is not, and 
should not be. an alternative ror low- income students. That's how we got into the default 
dilemma that we are experiencing today. We are encouraging students to borrow who should 
not be borrowing, and when they default because of u ^employment or underemployment, we 
penalize the institutions. 1 here's something wrong with this picture. 

Understanding the disadvantage with which some students enter college and 
supporting institutions that have programs in place to help these students succeed needs to be 
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i national commitment, and that goes beyond mere lip service. We have to be prepared to 
see these students through, with (he appropriate financial and academic support, for as long 
as it takes. To do otherwise would be irresponsible and economically inefficient. We need 
to invest in our human resources and not let budget considerations alone drive our decisions. 
Many of the students coming to college may not be contributing to the tax base when they 
enter but are productive workers and taxpayers once they graduate. 

What wc need are incentives for institutions that are willing to take risks and make 
extraordinary efforts at the precollcge, incollege and also postcollege levels. And we need to 
encourage collaborative efforts among elementary, secondary and postsccondary institutions 
and the government. 

Hie bottom line is (hat successes have to be recognized. Some institutuions, such as 
Chicago State University, have made great strides in developing retention plans. Once these 
programs prove successful, the institutions should receive support at both the slate and 
federal levels. At the same lime, we must continue to be aware that cost is still a barrier to 
access. Even though retention plans are in place, the number one reason for students having 
to withdraw from college continues to be financial hardhsip. It Is imperative that we provide 
sufficient financial aid. in the form of grants, to high risk students. Again, let us not lose 
sight of the accomplishments despite the odds and let us appreciate and support the heroic 
efforts that some institutions are making to ensure that students with potential achieve all that 
they are capable of achieving. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. JOIINNETTA B. COLE 
PRESIDENT, 8PKLHAK COLLEGE 

AND 

CHAIR, MEHPER PRESIDENTS 

or 

THE UNITED NEGRO COLLEGE yUND 

Senator Simon, Members of the Subcommittee on Education, Arts 
and Humanities, I want to commend you Senator Simon and Chairman 
Pell for convening these hearings on "Minority Participation and 
Retention in Higher Education. - Clearly, no issue P is .or. 
important to the future of American Society than the education and 

^ov?i2 g wf w Ur y0 ^ Uth '^ Jt 13 of P artlcu *«r importance that we 
provide higher education opportunities for minority youth, 
especially African, Hispanic and Native Americans. 

Senator Simon, your sterling history of commitment to and 
support of our Nation's Historically Black Colleges and 
Universities (HBCUs) and equal opportunities in higher education is 
a matter of public record. We, at UMCF, are especially indebted to 
?£ U t advoc ??V of the Challenge Grant Act Amendments of 1983 

(P. L. 95-95) creating the first public-private matching fund to 
assist smaller colleges like Spelman to develop and enhance their 
endowments. UHCF also salutes you for your support for enactment 
of The Black College and University Act as part of the 1986 
reauthorization of the Higher Education Act (P.L. 99-498), which is 
also included in Title IV, the Ronald McNair Post-baccalaureate 
Achievement program. You have also authored other critical 
legislation, beneficial to minority access, including amendments to 
the Patricia Roberts Harris Fellowship program (Title IX, Part 8), 
the Institute for International Public Policy (Title VI, Part C) 
and the Faculty Development Fellowship Program (Title IX, Part E) . 

, n , e Tod J y opens up a new front in the war to win the hearts and 
minds of minority youngsters over to the values and goals 

fflBl 1 ? JS?*^ V * BaardJlLEflHSafelan. It is both ironic and 
symbolic that this hearing would be held on the 40th Anniversary of 
that landmark decision of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
As we reflect on the shattered dreams of Black, Brown and Red 
youngsters who attend segregated schools in the urban cities and 
rural countryside and who enter our colleges and universities ill- 
prepared to do college level work? we simultaneously rejoice at ths 
opportunities presented by the education reform movements in ths 
fiS i f ^ n V en * Wed Federal commitment to full funding for programs 
like Head Start, and the potential — yet to be realized — to have 
all of America's children master life skills undor Goals 2000. Ws 
are also entering the second week of the trial in Mississippi of 
£Y?rs tprdics, litigation which will determine ths future of ths 
Nation's Historically Black Colleges and Universities (HBCUs). A 
case in which not only the legal responsibility of ths state of 
Mississippi to eliminate the last vestiges of its dual system of 
higher education is under scrutiny, but also the proper role of 
Mississippi's HBCUs, as "special purpose" institutions in meeting 
the educational needs of all of the State's citizens. 

THE PROBLEMS TACIMO MINdRITT ACCESS AND SUCCESS 

The most serious barrier facing minorities Becking to enter 
higher education is that of financing the rising cost of a college 
education. While UHCF member institutions struggle to keep cost 
low, the failure of the Congress to fund the maximum Pell Grant 
award forces many lower income, educationally "at-risk" students to 
borrow significant sums in order to attend college. Ths average 
UNCF student must borrow $9,900 over a four-year college career, 
and $2, 625 in the first year of study, in order to pursue a college 
degree. Among MTCF member institutions, student borrowing in ths 
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old Guaranteed Student Loan program grew from $4,139,20i in AY 
1979-80 to $56,808,000 In AY 1989-90 — a sixteen-fold increase! 

In AY 1991-92, the most recent year for which UNCF has 
gathered data, 30,398 of slightly more than 55,000 — or 60 percent 
of all UHCF students — borrowed $83,429,0001 The rapid rise In 
HBCU enrollments — a twenty-five percent Increase between 1987-88 
and 1991-92 at 41 UNCF member Institutions — Is being financed by 
student borrowing. 

While UNCF recognizes the budgetary constraints within which 
Congress must operate and the American people roust live, it is also 
equally clear that much of the student loan default "problem 11 is 
systemic. If our public policy substitutes loans for grants as the 
principal mechanism for financing "access" for low and middle 
income students; and if we know that every student who begins 
baccalaureate degree study has a 50-50 chance of completing his/her 
degree, we have assumed the risk of high default costs in a program 
designed in the late 1950s to provide liquidity loan capital for 
middle and upper income families. 

The students we now loan money to are from a very different 
income strata. For example, as the Chart from the 199? UflCE 

Stat istica l p eport accompanying my testimony indicates, 

disproportionate numbers of UNCF students use Pell Grants and 
Stafford Loans to pay college costs. I hope the members of this 
Subcommittee will keep in mind that 87 percent of all UNCF students 
received some from of Title IV, Student Assistance. More than 
twenty-seven (27. €) percent of our students come from families with 
incomes less than $20,000 and they require an aid package totalling 
more than $10,000. Almost forty-five (44.8) percent come from 
families with incomes under $30,000 and require need-based 
assistance exceeding $9,000. Fifty-eight (58.4) percent of all 
UNCF students come from families with incomes below $40,000 and 
require more than $7,700 in financial aid. 

No matter how skilled and creative our aid administrators are 
— they cannot avoid packaging "needy" students with the loan 
maximums provided by law! The handwriting is on the wall if that 
student fails to persist academically. 

Even though we screen our applicants with great care, and 
provide a supportive learning environment and academic 
reinforcement, when necessary, it is nevertheless the case that 
many students do not succeed. Despite our best efforts, if our 
students leave without a degree, their chance of finding employment 
and repaying a student loan is substantially diminished. It is no 
small wonder that thirty-three (33) HBCUs were projected by the 
General Accounting office (GAO) to have cohort default rates — for 
three successive years — above 25 %. Moreover, that same GAO 
report indicates that sixty-two (62) HBCUs may be subjected to 
review under the new Part H, Program Integrity - TRIAD provisions 
of the Higher Education Act. 



DESIGNING EQUITABLE 80LUTI0N8 

UNCF believes the principal problems adversely affecting 
minority access to higher education are! (1) in elementary and 
secondary schools, the poor prepare t ion of many minority and lower 
income youngsters to do college level work; (2) the absence of 
sufficient "bridge" programs — between high school and college and 
between college and graduate and professional school — to provide 
information, encouragement and academic support for students with 
the academic potential to succeed at the next level/ and (3) the 
failure of the Congress and successive Presidents to keep statutory 
commitments to low and middle income students through the Pell 
Grant and its predecessor programs. Inadequate resources plagues 
the TRIO programs (Upward Bound, Talent Search, Educational 
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both the composition of faculty end staff, as well as improve the 
campus climate if we are to achieve our equal opportunity in higher 
education goals. Adding significantly to the minority protectorate 
through programs like Faculty Development Fellowships, will provide 
both role models and mentors for rain ^rity students on HBCU, 
Hispanic-terving and other college and university campuses. 

Again, Senator Simon, I want to applaud your continuing 
leadership in this area and to acknowledge your willingness to 
continue to work with the Black college community and others who 
seek to open up higher education for the betterment of all 
Americans. The 41 member presidents,, our trustees, faculty, staff, 
alumni (especially those in Chicago land), and the more than 55,000 
students who attend our member institutions thank you for all that 
you do to expand educational opportunity. 



NORFOLK STATE UNIVERSITY 
2401 Corprcw Avenue 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 24504 

Prospectus for Establishing an Urban Institute 

A. Introduction 

Technology empowers a youth .*r fourteen to secure a deadly weapon (handgun), entices him to 
use it {through the rhapsodizing or violence in movies nnd television), and makes it convenient for him 
to use it any way he chooses, anywhere he Minis with no thought or the consequences. He murders 
innocent people because "he smiled at me." or because they just happened to "get in my way." And 
when he's faces adult justice, he cries out Tor "Mama." 

Technology also empowers adult society through its institutions or family, school, church, civic 
and social organizations to keep this from happening. Unfortunately our institutions appear unable to 
impact the urban malady sufficient unto its nature. Incarceration or the perpetrators is the popular 
choice. Hut a Her incarceration, what? What arc the prospects of the "fourteen-year-old after he has 
served his sentence oT fifteen to thirty jcars? What docs he brinp again to the community that 
completely frustrated him into lawlessness in the first place? 

The best time to do something about his condition is before he faces the criminal justice system. 
This is clearly the initial assignment of the family, the church and the school. All three are struggling 
to get a handle on the problem. Individual successes abound, yet the problem grows worse by the day. 
What is needed now is VISIONARY LEADERSHIP, THE INSTITUTIONAL CAPACITY, THE 
RESOURCES, AND HIE WILL to hring these three entities together on behalf of our young people. 
In particular, a critical need exists among those whose life circumstances provide neither the structures 
nor the succor for optimum growth and social development. Norfolk State University is poised to focus * 
its considerable strengths in this regard, 

Norfolk State University enjoys a coveted position in academia, concerning its relation the Urban 
community. From its beginning, the leadership orNSU has been prudent enough to make use or a f 
unique legacy that blends town and gown as q prime component or its institutional ethos. Resulting rrom 
n natural affinity for the city, is a long history or service to the community and support from the 
community. I oday. NSU's program profile is well documented with projects, procedures and plans that 
reach out to the community in very creative and productive ways The University now makes this ethos 
available to the community in nn unprecedented maimer, befitting both the size and the scope of urban 
problems that undermines the university's primary clientele areas; and threatens Its historical commitment 
to products of these areas. 
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Opportunity Centers, Student Support Services, McMair Post- 
baccalaureate Achievement program, etc.), the Patricia Roberts 
Harris Fellowship programs, the Council on Legal Educational 
Opportunity (CLEO) program, and the new Faculty Development 
Fellowship program. 

If the Congress would honor its obligations and fully fund the 
Pell Grant program, student loan defaults would be dramatically 
reduced and more lower income students, especially minority males, 
will choose college and not violence as a way of life. Eugene Lang 
has proven, beyond a shadow of a doubt, that the educational 
aspirations and actual lives of poor children in the worst ghettoes 
and barrios in Brooklyn, can be turned around if educational 
opportunity and a college education is assured, and not just an 
idle promise. 

That brings me to our first recommendation. Congress should 
make the *>ell Grant an entitlement. As long as the maximum Pell 
Grant is subject to the appropriations process, the educational 
futures of low and middle income students will be sacrificed in the 
interests of balancing the budget. Congress seems all too willing 
to subject young people to "mountains of debt ; " and then blaraa 
colleges and universities when poor students default. Congress 

seems unwilling to invest in America's future by guarantying low 
and middle income students a college education debt free. 

UNCF believes strongly in the entitlement concept and has 
consistently advocated a Pell Grant entitlement during the last two 
Higher Education Act reauthorizations. The problem will not go 
?y a y* . UMC f wl11 not 9 lve "P- We share your view, Senator Simon, 
that the higher education community compromised much too quickly, 
in 1992, on the question of ensuring the availability of Pell Grant 
funds for eligible low and middle income students. In the interim, 
UNCF will seek — in the FY 3 996 Budget and Appropriations process 
—a substantial increase in the Pell Grant maximum as a means of 
enhancing access and reducing the burdens of student loan defaults 
on our students and our institutions. We also support the concept 
of "front loading," or providing grant aid in the first two years 
of study for "in-risk» students until they demonstrate academic 
persistence, and are less likely to drop out and default. 

Secondly, we support increased funding for Title III, part B 
of the Higher Education Act and other institutional aid programs 
targeted on institutions serving large numbers of minority 
students: The Triball y-controlled Community College Assistance Act 
and the "Hispanic-serving" institutions program in Part A of Title 
III (section 316). Institutional support programs designed to 
provide graduate educational opportunities for minorities, 
especially section 326 of Title III, are also critical. 

Finally, the TRIO programs, the CLEO program, and the key 
federal fellowship programs in the Departments of Defense, Health 
and Human Services, the National Science Foundation, as well as 
those in the Department of Education all provide bridges to 
educational opportunity and financial support for needy and gifted 
students. They are limited only by the dollars appropriated to 
serve the eligible students. 

I want to call specific attention to the new Faculty 
Development Fellowship program recently enacted in the 1992 
Amendments. This program is critical because it will strengthen 
the minority professorate and permit HBCUs, Hispanic-serving 
Institutions, the Tribal colleges, and other institutions with 
substantial minority student populations to secure faculty, staff 
and administrators which reflect the diversity sought in tho 
student body itself. The Department of Education's decision to 
reverse the previous administration's ill-considered policy on 
Minority Scholarships will allow us to continue a two-decade long 
effort to expand minority access. Nevertheless, we must change 
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i.c ^iT Tlr'u tljts qun htnlnc history, the present leadership of the University has announced 

1 V;c „ n° « A '""T"! Urban 1nStltUtc - " m * vWon is timc| y «nd appropriate," says Dr. 
Ilarr son R. W,lson. linicly because of the changed national focus from the cold war to internal 
problems. part,cularly the challenge arour inner cities, and appopriate because Norfolk State University 
is a minority umverstly located in the heart of the inner city." The University projects (lie establishment 
of a National Urban Institute. 



R Purpose and Program Rationale 

The purpose of the Urban Institute, hereinafter designated THE CENTER FOR URBAN 
RESOURCES EMPOWERMENT STRATEGIES (CURES), is to focus the strengths of the * 
university")- academic disciplines, research competencies, and public service capabilities toward the 
resolution of inner city problems. Just as technology has made it convenient for the miasma of violence 
to issue without boundaries, the University directs a conscious competence to its immediate community 
and to the community at large. n 

Ihc aim of I IIP. C'ENIER FOR URBAN RESOURCES EMPOWERMENT STRATEGIES 
(CURES) is to bring remedies to such social ills as violence, drug abuse, sexual and physical abuse, 
vandalism, functional illiteracy among youth and adults, personal and community health, teen age 
pregnancy, homclcssncss, economic development, ct nl. It is both convenient and propitious to be 
reminded that CURES REGET CURES in the sense that the Center exists solely to effect remediation 
of urban problems. To achieve "CURES" for such ills. President Wilson calls for the activation of three 
major programmatic catcoorics: First, Researc h and Study: Second . Neighborhood Services: and Third, 
An Experimental School for At-Risk Students 

Research and Study Programs will have special appeal for graduate students and advanced 

professionals. 

Neighborhood Services will be enriched and expanded to serve better the troubled youth, the 
disillusioned elderly and the fragmented family. 

An Experimental School for At-Rlsk Students will provide such students with the additional 
attention and promising learning resources judged to individual success in the educational process. What 
is more important, in conjunction with university research interests, the School will yield valuable 
information about motivation for learning and retention. 

Thus, the rationale for establishment ' f a National Urban Institute, CURES, is fully consistent 
with Norfolk State University's history, its present commitments, and with It realistic projections for 
the future. It is anticipated that, at the onset, few new programs will be required. We only need to 
ndapt the programs and engage the organi7ations that have qualified themselves through demonstrated 
service to the urban community in a synergistic thrust toward the resolution of community problems, 
CURES will provide n physical and progtnmmnlic sctliup within which advanced urban thinkers such 
as urban planners, rcscnrchcrs, social workers, demographers, professional educators, and other urban 
scholars may find stimulation and support for their continuing inquiries into the urban phenomenon. ^ 

C. Fiscal and Programmatic Projections 

YEAR ONE: Planning ntttl Mobili?ation 

1. Complete comprehensive proposal tcn-ycar proposal ^ 

2. Organize regional planning conferences 

3. Conduct National Symposium on Higher Education and the Urban Crisis 

4. Establish regional and national urban networks 

5. Project construction or Allen Center for Urban Studies 

6. Project longitudinal (ten years) research studies 
APPROXIMATE COSIS: To be determined 
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YEAR 1 WO: (Manning and Mobilization continue; implementation 

1. Initiate forum scries on specific urban problems 

2. Utilize scicctcd professional strengths of pen institutions: colleges, universities, public 

schools, churches, chambers of commerce; civic and parochial organizations 

3. Begin plans Tor Allen Center 

4. Begin publication scries on research and program development 

5. Enhance professional cadre of urban specialists 

6. Allocatr funds for Allen Center 

7. Establish Experimental Public School 
APPROXIMA I E COS IS: To be determined 

YEAR IHREE: Program Implementation 

1. Conduct Forum on Glohal Nature or Urbanization (In collaboration with USAID UN 

etc.) 

2. Initiate Iravcl/Stndy Programs Tor racult) /staff. (Cities in Developing Countries, South 

Africa. West Africa. South Pacific Basin, Caribbean, Mexico, Central and South 
America.) 

3. Publish Annual Research Report, periodic newsletters 

4. Conduct regional conferences 

5. Organize local neighborhood councils by interest and involvement: (Focus on physical 

improvement or neighborhoods. Initiate Inner City Azalea Trail, etc.) 

6. Hold groundbreaking Tor Allen Urhan Center 

7. Establish Urban Clusters in selected neighborhoods or Norfolk and Hampton Roads 
APPROXIMATE COSIS: To be determined 

YEAR FOUR: Program Implementation 

1. Allocate funds for Allen Urban Center 

2. Prepare reports on Travel/Study Programs 

3. stnblish exchange programs with faculties and urban professionals from European, Asian 

and African nations, etc. 

4. Set up international entrepreneurial liaisons 

5. Conduct Forum on African America and Sub-Saharan Africa 

6. Project schedule or major publications (Establish institutional press) 

7. Organize and acti\atc program of Mobile Urban Services Units 
APPROXIMATE COSIS: To be determined 

YEAR FIVE: Program Implementation: M 7hc World or Cities" 

1. Prepare reports on long range research 

2. Organize and conduct International Forum on Urban Phenomena 

3. Hold Open House for Allen Center Tor Urhan Studies 

4. Conduct Assembly of Neighborhood Councils 

5. Formally initiate publication scries to include major publications; dedication of press 

6. Conduct Planning Conference: "The Next Five Years" 

7. Explore economic development as function or urban processes 
APPROXIMATE COSIS: To be determined 

YEAR SIX: Implementation or Reused and Enhanced Program Ooals 2000-2005 A.D. 
I Prepare reports on long range research 

2. Conduct Five Year Program Assessment 

3. Schedule program projections through 2005 

4. Maintain schedule of publications 

5. Conduct Sjmposia on Status or Urban Centers in America 

6. Examine related program items 
APPROXIMA I E COS IS: To be determined 



YEAR SEVEN: Program Implementation 

1. Maintain schedule or public programs 

2. Continue research reports 

3. Stress community outreach emphasis 
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4. Review Internationa! Networks 

5. Update use of information systems, networking 
APPROXIMATE COS1S: To he determined 

YEAR RICH!!": Program Implementation 

1. Maintain schedule of public programs 

2. Continue research reports 

3. Stress community outreach emphasis 

4. Review International Networks 

5. Update use of information systems, networking 
APPROXIMAT E COSTS: Tjo be determined 

YEAR NINE: Program Implementation 

1. Maintain schedule of public programs 

2. Continue research reports 

3. Stress community outreach emphasis 

4. Review International Networks 

5. Update use of information systems, networking 
APPROXIMATE COS IS: To be determined 

YEAR TEN: Program Implementation 

1. Prepare reports on long range research 

2. Maintain schedule of public progra-.ij 

3. Continue research reports 

4. Stress community outreach emphasis 

5. Review International Networks 

6. Update use of information systems, networking 

7. Conduct planning conference for decade 2005-2015 
APPROXIMATE COS IS: To be determined 

NOT A BENE: Funds for The Center for Urban Resources Empowerment Strategics (CURES) will 
come from the following sources in accord with their special emphasis and programmatic interests: 

1. Redirected assets of Norfolk State University 

2. Contributions from alumni and former students 

3. Special appropriations from the State of Virginia 

4. Selected agencies of the federal and local governments 

5. Pri\atc and public charities and foundations 

6. Individual gifts 
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NORFOLK STAl E UNIVERSITY 
Norfolk. VttciNiA 23504 



Office of the Tttsldtnt 
f/01) «B «6?0 
(TAX) 



June 9, 1994 



The Honorable Senator Paul Simon 
U.S. Senate 
462 Dirk^cn Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Senator Simon: 



I write to express my appreciation for the opportunity to appear before and provide testimony 
for the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Education, Arts ind Humanities on the topic "Minorities 
In Higher Education," Tuesday, May 17, 1994. 

Por your review and for any consideration or assistance you can provide, I am enclosing a brief 
description of tbe "Urban Institute" referred to during my testimony. A proposal is under 
development at Norfolk State University to address tbe serious urban problems that exist locally 
and throughout the nation. 

Any recognition or assistance you or your office could lend to this effort would be appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

Harrison D. Wilson, President 
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J£ National Association 
r \ of Independent 

Colleges and Universities 



May 20, 1994 



The Honorable Paul Simon 
United States Senate 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Simon: 

I commend you Tor convening the Senate Subcommittee on Education, Arts 
and Humanities to discuss minority participation and retention in higher 
education. Your leadership in this area has meant a great deal. 

In 1989, NAICU formed a task force on minority participation to look at 
ways to assess and improve the campus climate, and develop effective 
partnerships with ether colleges and universities or with elementary and 
secondary schools. The task force examined short- and long-term strategies to 
increase minority faculty, and identified lessons to be learned from historically 
black and other minority institutions. The reports from this task force are 
enclosed for your review. 

Many independent colleges have developed unique programs to serve 
minorities. Mount Saint Mary's College, with a two-year branch campus in 
central Los Angeles, serves Hispanic women. The college successfully educates a 
student body that, in its alternative access program, is "90 percent ethnic minority 
and 100 percent underpreparcd for college study." More than 60 percent of these 
entering freshmen earn an associate degree or transfer into a bachelor's degree 
program. 

Heritage Collrge in the Yakima Valley of Washington state, stands amid 
fields of hops and asparagus, and apple orchards. The students are Hispanic and 
Indian farm-workers and their children. Many Heritage graduates have returned 
to their communities as bilingual touchers and social workers. Heritage College is 
making a difference in the lives of the students, their families, and the entire 
valley. 

More than 80 percent of the students arc black at Marygrove College, a 
Cntholic liberal arts college In Detroit. The average age of the students is 32. 
More than half of them are parents with children, and the vast majority have very 
low incomes. Marygrove College has an excellent record in bringing these 
disadvantaged students through to graduation. 

The single most important factor in the participation and retention of 
minority students at these and other colleges is grant aid. As funding for the Pell 
Grant becomes more difficult to provide, I encourage you to support and increase 
the smaller programs that help the students for whom Pell is not enough — 
campus-based aid and the State Student Incentive Grant program. 

Independent colleges are making a strong efibrt also. A preliminary survey 
of our members reveals that B0 percent of their total undergraduate enrollment 
receives institutional nerd-based aid. Indeed, independent colleges invested 
$4 billion of their own resources in such aid last year. 
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Again, I commend you for your concern and leadership on this issue. 1 
would be happy to talk with you further about the independent colleges' role in 
minority participation and retention in higher education. 



All my best, 




David L. Warren 
President 



THE NATIONAL BLACK CAUCUS 

OF STATE LEGISLATORS^ ■ 

fctttaf lUjJtTOr^f, CO 



May 31, 1994 



The Honorable Tan! Simon 

United Slates Senator 

SD-462 Dirkscn Senate Office Building 

Washington, D C. 20510 

Ocnr Scnnlor Simon. 

1 am wilting to pcisonally commend you Tor inaugurating the "Minority 
Taiticipatton and Retention in Higher Education" hearings on May 17, 1994. 
The 40th Anniversary of the Supreme Court decrion in Brown v. Board of 
education ofTopcka provided a fitting backdrop for this joint undertaking by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Education, Arts and Humanities and the National 
ntack Caucus of State Legislators (NBCSL). You will recall that I testified 
hcfbic your House Subcommittee on Postsccondary Education many years ago 
when you were looking at similar issues, and the impact of President Regan's 
budget cuts on student assistance. 

We. at NUCS!.. aic so pleased that Illinois State Senator, Alice L. Palmer and 
you agreed to this joint effort, and that we may be able to ascertain - for the first 
time - the dogi cc to which Pcdciat arid State Grant Programs Impact access for 
low income and miitoiitv youngsters to a college education. NBCSL has 
identified, in consultation with Bud Blakey and Bum Palmer, a number of key 
states where we plan for NBCSI. and key Latino legislators to bold oversight 
hcaiings on the utilization of State Grant nnd Scholarship Programs by eligible 
minority young people. We especially want to focus on those State Grant 
Programs which receive Support through the State Student Incentive Grant 
(SSIG) piognmi. 

At the Present lime, we aic in the process of securing personal commitment! 
from our members, and making arrangements for suitable facilities In the 
following states: 
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California Kentucky New York 

Colorado Maryland Ohio 

Florida Michigan Pennsylvania 

Georgia Mississippi Tennessee 

Illinois Missouri Texas 

New Mexico 



Following a recent meeting with Chancellor James Suited, of the University of Illinois at Chicago, 
we are exploring the possibility of holding several of the healings on the campuses of the "Urban 
13 Universities." This may allow us to produce a transcript ofeach hearing, and provide a written 
report of our findings and recommendations. Dr. Stukrl has also agreed to host the Illinois 
hearing. 

As you know all too well, the issue of improving minority access and retention is intimately 
related to the access of lower income studmts to grant aid. To the extent that the Federal 
government and the States are cooperating in facilitating higher educational opportunities for 
minorities who qualify for student assistance grants and scholarships. We can jointly advance the 
cause of equal opportunity in higher education. 

t look forward to working with you and your staff in this important endeavor. Chuck Bremer, 
NBCSUs Executive Director, will be our principal point of contact for you and your staff He can 
be reached at (202) 624-5457. 



Sincerely, 




Wilhclmina H Dclco 
Texas State Representative 

Chair, NBCSL Committee on Postsecondary Education 



STUDENT LOAN ^MOKETlNG ASSOCIATION 
I OHO rhomnt JofWSon Slfaol. N W 
Wnshlngion. D C 20007-3871 
20? 29B 2600 



LAWnCNCE A HOUGH 

Picsiflrnt nnd 

CWp.f Executive Officer 



Hay 16, 1994 



Mr. Robert Atwell 
President 

American Council on Education 

One Dupont Circle, N.W., Suite 835 

Washington, DC 20036-1193 

Dear Dob, 

I was so pleased to hear that you are testifying before 
Senator Pell's subcommittee tomorrow about opportunities for 
minorities in higher education. My own interest in this important 
issue prompted Sallie Mae to engage in an important study with 
AASCU In 1991 and I wanted to make sure that you have information 
on this project as background for your testimony. 
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For the past three years we have partnered with AASCU in an 
effort to encourage awareness of and dialogue about this issue 
among campus leaders, especially the college presidents, to better 
define the data relevant to student retention on individual 
campuses and, most importantly, to identify effective student 
retention programs. Many institutions are participating and, given 
the results to date, others are seaking to participate. The social 
and economic impacts of minority student dropout are causes of 
appropriate concern for those of us who care deeply about 
opportunities for minorities to complete higher education. 

I have been heartened by the high level of attendance at each 
of the four regional conferences I have attended with other project 
participants. The higher education community is rightfully focused 
on the social and economic importance to our society of minority 
student retention. We hope to help in that effort. 



Senator Simon. The hearing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 12:02 p.m., the subcommittee was a^ournedj 
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